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ABSTRACT 


In the twentieth century, especially within the last twenty-five years, 
serious research in culinary history has increased dramatically. Interest In 
medieval and early modem culinary history has grown in the United States and 
Canada, resulting In a number of publications focusing, to a large degree, on 
the cuisines and cookery manuscripts of England, Italy, and France. Writers 
have also examined food, cooking, and cookbooks in the light of linguistic 
studies, ecological history, nutrition, agricultural history, and literature. 

The study of German culinary history lags behind the research on 
English, Italian, and French traditions. The research that has been done Is 
mostly In German for a German readership. In the United States German 
cookery has largely been Ignored, a problem this thesis is Intended to partially 
redress. 

This thesis focuses on two sixteenth-century German works, cookbooks 
owned by Sabina and Philippine Welser. In order to understand these books In 
their proper context, this study will first examine the relevant secondary 
sources on late medieval and early modem culinary history to assess the 
current scholarly assumptions regarding German-speaking Europe. The second 
part of the study consists of a comparison of the contents of the Welser 
cookbooks with the findings of culinary historians. An Important part of this 
study is the quantitative weighing of the Welser cookbooks against the current 
scholarship. By examining medieval culinary traditions, the assumptions made 
by culinary historians regarding sixteenth-century changes, and the content of 
the Welser cookbooks, this study will separate scholarly speculation from 
actual practice In the lives of these two German women. 
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Introduction 

Culinary history provides historians with the opportunity to examine the 
lives of the past in a context that is both familiar and unique. It is familiar 
because food is one thing we share with all our ancestors. Throughout human 
existence the acquisition, preparation and consumption of food have been 
constant and necessary activities. It is unique because these basic activities, 
while providing a common thread through all cultures, do not remain stagnant, 
but change from time to time and place to place. Culinary history also provides 
a unique context from which to study societal change. Societies encountered 
new foodstuffs, modified their cooking techniques and equipment, and over 
time developed unique social practices linked to cooking and eating. 

Despite the centrality of cooking to human existence, at one time food 
and cookery occupied the position of a footnote in serious historical 
scholarship. Few works on culinary history were published before the late 
nineteenth century. Those that were published were generally reprints of old 
cookery manuscripts, which were regarded as quaint antiquarian novelties. 
From the reprint of an English medieval cookbook In 1780 to the end of the 
nineteenth century, an average of less than one book per year on the topic was 
published. But in the twentieth century, especially within the last twenty-five 
years, serious research In culinary history has increased dramatically. 

One of the first comprehensive modem works on European culinary 
history was Hans Wiswe's Kulturgeschichte der Kochkunst . 1 Wiswe's 1970 
work covered the history of food, dining habits, and cookbooks from the 
classical era through the nineteenth century, but the bulk of the book 
concentrates on the medieval and early modem periods. Wiswe is still highly 
regarded and frequently cited by contemporary writers on German culinary 
history. In 1973 Reay published the more ambitious, but less successful, Food 


1 Hans Wiswe, Kulturgeschichte der Kochkunst . {Munich: Heinz Moos Verlag, 1970). 
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in History .2 Attempting to cover the history of food and cooking from around 
the world from prehistory to the modem era, Tannahill's book provides only a 
broad background at best, Marguellone Toussalnt-Samat's A History of Food 
attempts to cover a wide geographic and temporal area, but is most accurate In 
covering the food and cooking of her native France. 3 

Other writers have concentrated on specific time periods or geographic 
areas. Terence Scully limited The Art of Cookery in the fiddle Ag es to Europe 
from the thirteenth century through the end of the fourteenth. 4 The detailed 
account draws upon extant cookbooks and medical treatises from across the 
continent. While covering the same time period as Scully, Odile Redon, 
Frangoise Sabban, and Sllvano Serventi focused on French and Italian sources 
In The Medieval Kitchen . 5 This narrow concentration brings to light the special 
dishes and culinary language of the region. 

Other writers have used food and cooking to provide windows into 
specific aspects of medieval society. Various writers have examined food, 
cooking, and cookbooks in the light of linguistic studies, ecological history, 
nutrition, agricultural history and literature. Curiously absent, given the 
traditional role of women in food preparation, are serious works on gender 
history and cooking. Caroline Walker Bynum wrote about the correlation of 
religious food imagery and female saints in Holy Feast and Holy Fast .6 but no 
one has yet addressed culinary history in the context of women's roles as food 
preparers in the household. 

While interest in culinary history as an appropriate topic for scholarly 

2 Reay Tannahill, Food in History , rev. ed., (New York: Crown Publishers. 1988). 

3 Maguellone Toussalnt-Samat. A History of Food , trans., by Anthea Bell. (Oxford: 
Blackwell Reference, 1992). 

4 Terence Scully. The Art of Cookery In the Middle Ag es (Rochester, NY: Boydell Press, 
1995). 

5 Odile Redon. Frangoise Sabban. and Silvano Serventi. The Medieval Kitchen: Recipes 
from Medieval France , trans. by Edward Schneider, (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1998). 

6 Caroline Walker Bvnum. Holy Feast and Holy Fast: TheReUgloug_Slgnlflcance_ofJ^>od_ 
to Medieval Women . (Berkeley: University of California Press. 1987). 
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study is steadily increasing, the study of German culinary history lags behind 
the research on English, Italian, and French traditions. Terence Scully, 
acknowledged that even though there are a large number of surviving texts, "a 
considerable proportion of the total German material has never been edited, 
published, or studied." 7 German-language culinary works present a problem 
for researchers in Europe where many of the texts are held in private 
collections and access to them is restricted. 8 The research that has been done 
is mostly in German for a German readership. In the United States most of the 
available books on European cookery focus on England and, to a lesser extent, 
on France and Italy; German cookery has largely been ignored, a problem this 
thesis is Intended partially to redress. 

The narrow focus of this study is the late medieval and early modem 
period, an endeavor made easier by the path-breaking work of Thomas 
Gloning. In 1996 Gloning compiled a bibliography of primary and secondary 
works dealing with food and drink in Europe from 1350-1800. Gloning's 
bibliography reflects the growing interest in the study of food in both Europe 
and the United States, listing 750 primaiy sources, bibliographies, culinary 
histories, and reprints of older manuscripts. Interest in culinary history grew 
gradually in the first half of this century, but in the past twenty-five years 
publication in the field increased. Two-thirds of all works on culinary history 
listed in the bibliography have been published since 1970. 9 

Gloning's bibliography represents the most comprehensive and up-to- 
date compilation of German food history sources at this time. Many of the 
works cited focus upon brewing, vintning, medicine, or culinary traditions 

7 Scully, 25-26. 

8 Angelika Ruge-Schatz, "Von der Rezeptsammlung zum Kochbuch - einige 
sozialhlstorische Uberlegungen fiber Autoren und Benutzen," in Essen und Trinken in 
Mittelalter und Neuzeit: Vortrage eines interdisziplinaren Symposiums vom 10.-13. Juni 
1987 an der Justus-Lieblg-Universitat Giefien . ed. Irmgard Bitsch, et aUSigmaren: Jan 
Thorbecke Verlag, 1987), 218. 

9 Thomas Gloning, "Bibliography on cookery, food, wine, nutrition etc. (ca. 1350-1800)," 
1996, http:/ /www.uni-giessen.de/~g909/kobu.htm. 
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outside the time period of this study. Most of the primary sources and many of 
the secondary works published before 1960 are held exclusively in European 
repositories. Gloning lists ninety-four reprints of primary sources and recent 
secondary sources, all published after 1960, relevant to the study of German 
cookery up to and including the sixteenth century. 

No American scholar has thus far taken on the task of investigating 
German culinary history. One limitation that must be overcome is the limited 
access to much of this material in the United States. 10 Of the ninety-four 
relevant primary and secondary German works, fully half are not available in 
this country at all. Twenty-four others are rare, found In only three or fewer 
repositories, such as the Library of Congress or the rare book holdings of the 
New York Public Library. Only three of the German-language texts have been 
translated into English; two of those are available only on the Internet and 
through a private publisher. The third was published in the proceedings of a 
conference on culinary history. 1 11 The lack of available sources in either 
German or English about German culinary culture leaves a gap in the 
understanding of American culinary historians and provides a fertile field for 
study by scholars of German history and culture. 

The goal of this thesis is to fill that gap. at least in part, by focusing on 
two German works, cookbooks owned by Sabina and Philippine Welser. Each 
of these women owned a cookbook dating from about the mid-sixteenth 
century. While Sabina probably wrote her own book, Philippine's was written 
for her. In order to understand these books in their proper context, this study 


1 0 These estimates are based on a search of the OCLC database of library holdings. 

11 Das Kochbuch der Sabina Welserin . c. 1553, translated by Valoise Armstrong in 
1994. will be included in future cookery compilations by David Friedman. Daz Buch von 
guter splse . (Wurzburg, c. 1345), was transcribed in 1844. This transcription was 
translated by Alia Atlas, and privately published in A Collection of Medieval and 
Renaissance Cookbooks. Volume II . compiled by David Friedman, (n.p.: David Friedman. 
1993. B1-B16). "An Early XIII Century Northem-European Cookbook," edited and 
translated by Rudolf Grewe was published in A Conference on Current Research in 
Culinary History: Sources. Topics, and Methods. Proceeding s, by the Schlesinger Library 
of Radcllffe College. Boston: Culinary Historians of Boston, 1985, 27-43. 
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will first examine the relevant secondary sources on late medieval and early 
modem culinary history to assess the current scholarly assumptions regarding 
German-speaking Europe. The second part of the study consists of a 
comparison of the contents of the Welser cookbooks with the findings of 
culinary historians. An important part of this study is the quantitative weighing 
of the Welser cookbooks against the current scholarship. For example, some 
statements about medieval cooking and the Renaissance culinary changes 
involve the increase or decrease of certain food items, such as almonds or 
sugar. The use of these ingredients was counted in each recipe in the 
statistical study and this usage then examined for evidence of change from 
region to region and from century to century. In other instances examples were 
pulled from the recipes found in the Welser books either to illustrate or refute 
statements made by culinary historians. 

The Welser books provide an excellent means of gauging German 
culinary culture against the backdrop of early modem Europe for two reasons. 
First, culinary historians agree that change in culinary traditions occurred 
during the Renaissance and early modem period. While the exact dates for 
these changes vary from scholar to scholar, the sixteenth century is most 
frequently cited as the pivotal time period, precisely the time in which the 
Welser recipe collections were written. 

Second, these cookbooks provide evidence for the transfer of the 
culinary traditions of the aristocracy to the rising merchant class. Extant 
primary sources on food and cooking prior to 1600 stem alm ost exclusively 
from the nobility. The Welser family occupied an important position, not only in 
their home city of Augsburg, but also in Europe. They rose dramatically in 
wealth and prestige during the sixteenth century as a result of profits from 
mining and a wide range of commercial interests. But it was banking that 
brought the family to prominence across the continent, as they provided 
financial backing for the Imperial needs of the Habsburgs. The Welsers and 
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Habsburgs merged even further when Philippine Welser married Ferdinand. 
Duke of Tyrol and Archduke of Austria. 

While few merchant and banking families achieved the social standing 
gained by the Welsers, most members of the the rising middle class sought to 
identify with aristocratic culture. The newly rich used their ilnancial position to 
mimic the lifestyle of the nobility. According to Beatrice Gottlieb, "At its upper 
reaches the bourgeoisie - urban merchants, financiers, and professionals - had 
a tendency to measure their success by their ability to act like aristocrats." 12 
The material possessions of the wealthy set them apart from those lower on the 
social ladder and allowed them to imitate a way of life formerly accessible only 
through noble lineage. Middle class demand increased for luxury items, 
including the exotic foodstuffs formerly available only to the nobility. 1 3 

Chronologically, the Welser cookbooks represent a link between the 
medieval tradition and the development of culinary culture in the early modem 
period, providing evidence for new food trends popularized in cookbooks 
across the continent. One generally accepted conclusion about medieval 
cookery is that differences occurred along class lines rather than national 
boundaries; noble houses across the continent dined on similar fare. National 
traditions are said to have evolved sometime during the Renaissance or 
immediately thereafter. But the examination of German secondary sources 
along with the recipes gathered by Sabina and Philippine Welser reveals a 
growing specifically German tradition dating to sometime far earlier than the 
sixteenth century. By examining medieval culinary traditions, the assumptions 
made by culinary historians regarding sixteenth-century changes, and the 
content of the Welser cookbooks, this study will separate scholarly speculation 
from actual practice in the lives of these two German women. 


12 Beatrice Gottlieb. The Family in the Western World from the Black Death to the 
Industrial Age (New York: Oxford University Press. 1993). 94. 

13 John Hale. The Civilization of Europe in the Renaissance . (New York: Atheneum. 
1994), 173-174. 



The World of the Welsers 


The fortunes of the Welser family mirrored those of the city they called 
home, Augsburg. Both the Welsers and Augsburg rose to prominence in the 
late Middle Ages, both reached the height of their importance in the sixteenth 
century. The rise of financial and early-capitalist family firms coincided with 
the heyday of Augsburg, l And both Augsburg and the Welsers fell from 
prominence in the turmoil of the early seventeenth century. 

The rise of the Welsers and their city began in the fourteenth century 
when, in the aftermath of the Black Death, a general migration into urban 
areas began, accompanied by a concentration of wealth in the hands of the 
urban survivors.2 This trend toward urbanization was particularly pronounced 
in the German-speaking areas of Europe. Augsburg was ideally suited for the 
upsurge in urban growth and trade. A free imperial city, it was situated at the 
junction of the Lech and Wertach Rivers, giving manufacturers and merchants 
access to water transportation to move their goods. Canals from the Lech to 
the city provided Augsburg with water and provided power for the growing 
textile trade.3 

In the fifteenth century two banking families from Augsburg, the 
Welsers and the Fuggers, came to rival the Italian banking houses in wealth 
and influence. Applying the profits from their commercial ventures to 
speculative Investments proved profitable and as the wealth of the Welsers 
grew they began to make larger and larger loans to both noble and middle class 


1 Paul Warmbrunn, Zwei Konfessionen in einer Stadt: Das Zusammenleben von 
Katholiken und Protestanten in den Paritatlschen Reichstadten Augsburg. Biberach. 
Ravenshurg und Dinkelsbuhl von 1548 bis 1643 . (Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag 
Gmbh., 1983). 30. 

2 Hajo Holbom, A History of Modem Germany: The Reformation . (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1959). 56-57. 

3 Hermann Kellenbenz, "Wtrtschaftsleben der Blutezeit," in Geschlchte der Stadt 
Au gsburg: 2000 Jahre von der Rbmerzelt bis zur Gegenwart . eds. Gunther Gottlieb. 
Wolfram Baer. Josef Becker, et. al., (Stuttgart: Konrad Theiss Verlag. 1984). 258. 
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creditors.4 Beginning in the early sixteenth century Bartholomaus Welser 
loaned large sums of money to Charles V, tying the banking firm to the 
fortunes of the imperial house of Habsburgs. 4 5 In return for their financial 
assistance, the Welsers were granted opportunities to engage In international 
trade on a grander scale. In addition to family business establishments in 
Nuremburg and Ulm, the Welsers maintained business interests in Venice, 
Rome, Milan, and Genoa. Throughout the sixteenth century, they joined with 
the Fuggers and Italian Rovalescas in the lucrative East Indian spice trade 
developing in the port of Lisbon. 6 

The Welsers' most ambitious overseas ventures were their attempts to 
take advantage of the newly discovered lands in the Caribbean and South 
America. The family sent an agent to Santo Domingo in 1526, establishing a 
short-lived base of operations in the West Indies. After this venture proved 
unsuccessful, they received a charter to finance silver mining and colonies in 
Venezuela. At the high point of this project there were approximately one 
thousand German colonists in the New World. But this venture also failed and 
the charter was revoked by 1550, 7 Such broad interests and powerful imperial 
allies contributed to the prestige and prosperity of the family. 

The family's confessional association was also influenced by its financial 
alliances. The Reformation and Counter-Reformation divided the continent of 
Europe and left their impact on Augsburg and upon the Welsers. The 
ramifications of religious change were far-reaching and complex, but it is not 


4 Rolf KieSling, "Augsburgs Wirtschaft im 14. und 15. Jahrhundert." in Geschichte der 
Stadt Augsburg: 2000 Jahre von der Romerzeft bis zur Gegenwart . eds. Gunther 
Gottlieb. Wolfram Baer. Josef Becker, et. al.. (Stuttgart: Konrad Thelss Verlag. 1984). 
177. 

5 Holborn, 74-75. 

6 Kellenbranz, 271-275. 278. 

7 Holborn. 76 and Kellenbranz. 279. 
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the Intention of this study to examine them In detail. 8 Martin Luther's 
teachings found widespread acceptance among the guilds, merchants, and 
workers of Augsburg while the richest merchants and patrician families tended 
to remain faithful to Catholicism. As residents of an imperial free city, 
Augburg's citizens were not obligated to follow the faith of an overlord. After 
Charles V's Peace of Augsburg was announced, they remained free to chose 
the faith they wanted to follow. While Sabina's faith is unknown, Philippine 
Welser’s immediate family was Catholic, a prerequisite for her marriage to the 
archcatholic Ferdinand, although she had at least one uncle and several 
cousins who were Protestant. 

Just as the religious context of sixteenth-century Augsburg was 
turbulent, so too were its economic fortunes. In the last half of the sixteenth 
century the population of Augsburg climbed and so did the city's economic 
woes. In 1554 there were 8,242 taxpayers in the city with an estimated 
population of 31,000. By 1604 the population is estimated to have grown to 
around 40,000. 9 But this growth in population was accompanied by severe 
economic problems. During that half century prices rose by almost seventy 
percent, while wages for skilled and unskilled laborers rose only forty-five 
percent. 1 0 Inflation was felt all over Europe as a consequence of population 
growth and an increase in the supply of silver. Neither Augsburg nor the 
Welsers escaped its effects. By 1614 the main branch of the family firm 
declared bankruptcy. The influence of the family never recovered outside the 
city of Augsburg. The city itself was headed for difficult times. Plagues in 1627 


8 Warmbrunn's Zwel Konfesslonen in einer Stadt explores the coexistence of Protestants 
and Catholics within Augsburg in detail and gives a clear picture of the political 
strengths of each faction within the city. Lyndal Roper's The Holy Household: Women 
and Morals in Reformation Augsburg . (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1991). examines the 
Impact of religious reform on the social position of women within the city. 

9 Warmbrunn. 135. 

19 John Hale. The Civilization of Europe in the Renaissance . (New York: Atheneum, 
1994). 457. 
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and 1628 claimed over 12,000 victims.! 1 In 1633, In the midst of the Thirty- 
Years War, the city was Invaded by Swedish troops. The inflation, food 
shortages, famine, and disease that followed claimed the lives of 3,664 more 
Augsburgers and the heyday of both Augsburg and the Welser family was over 
for good. 12 

It is not difficult to paint a picture of the Welser family as a whole, but 
the portraits of individual family members are hazy. The identity of Sabina 
Welser cannot be established with any certainty. Ten women in the family bore 
the name Sabine or Sabina in the sixteenth century. According to Hugo Stopp, 
two of these women were considered by Baron Michael von Welser In his 1917 
history of the family as the most likely candidates. 13 The first Sabina (1532- 
1599) was the daughter of Ulrich Welser. In 1550 she married Conrad Voehlin, 
the mayor of Augsburg. Notations In the margin of the cookbook, in modem 
handwriting, identify this woman as the author of the book. The second 
candidate, also about the right age to have written the book, was Sabina (1515- 
1576), daughter of Anton Welser. She married Leonhard Hirsvogel of 
Nuremburg In 1535, was divorced In 1539, and apparently moved back Into 
her father's house. Without stronger evidence. It remains uncertain which of 
these two women wrote the cookbook manuscript. 

There is no doubt about the identity of Philippine Welser (1527-1580), 
daughter of Anton Welser. Regarded as an exceptionally beautiful women, she 
met her future Habsburg husband Ferdinand In 1551 when he was governor of 
Bohemia. Instead of a carefully arranged alliance between two families, theirs 
was a love match between two people who were unsure of the reaction their 
union would receive. Their wedding took place secretly In 1557. They remained 

1 1 Leonhard Lenk. Au gsburger Burgertum im Spathumlsmus und Friihbarock 1580- 
1700 . (Augsburg: Verlag H. Muhlbeiger. 1968), 36. 

1 2 Bemd Roeck. Backer, Brot und Getreide in Augsburg: zur Geschichte des 
BAckerhandwerks und zur Versor gungspolltik der Reic hstadt in Zeitalter des 
Drelfilglahrlgen Krleges . (Slgmarlngen: Jan Thorbecke Verlag. 1987), 10. 

13 Hugo Stopp. In the introduction to Das Kochbuch der Sabina Welserin . {Heidelberg: 
Carl Winter Unlversltatsverlag, 1980), 10. 
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devoted to each other for the remainder of their married life. After Ferdinand 
inherited the title of Archduke of Austria they were able to be more open about 
the relationship. The courtship and marriage of Ferdinand and Philippine 
defied the conventions of the day, yet succeeded in spite of that. It is probably 
no wonder that in the following centuries their story has been the basis of at 
least three plays and one opera. l4 

The boldness of Philippine and Ferdinand’s union must be set into the 
context of the times to be truly appreciated. Marriage was a fact of life for 
almost all medieval and renaissance women, but in choosing a marriage partner 
the concerns of the family, not the Individual, came first. Women as well as 
men sought to define themselves within the context of the family. Lyndal Roper 
summarized it well, "Marriage represented the Joining together of two sets of 
kin as well as two Individuals. In a society in which marriages were frequently 
arranged by the couple's parents, consideration of prestige, property, or 
business connections which would be formed by the marriage played an 
important part in the choice of partner." 15 What benefited one's kin, also 
benefited the Individual. 

Because marriage concerned the alliance of two families, and for the 
wealthy also involved large amounts of property, choices were rarely left up to 
the prospective bride and groom. 16 The distribution of property required 
careful consideration on the part of both families. One of the recognized 
methods of advancing the status of the family in this hierarchical world was to 
'marry up'. Marriage into another social group could advance the position and 
fortunes of the family. The alliance of a daughter from a wealthy, but common, 
family with the son of a noble line provided prestige for one and an influx of 

14 These plays include Oskar von Redwitz' Philippine Welser . (Mainz: F. Kirchheim, 
1859). Gottfried Kuno Riccabona's Philippine Welser . (Innsbruck: 1900). and Josef 
Wenter's Die schttne Welserln (Berlin: P. Zsolnay, 1938), and Wilhelm Knigge's opera. 
Philippine Welser: oder Die Perle von Augsburg . (Coin: M. Schloss, 1873). 

15 Roper. 155. 

16 Edith Ennen. The Medieval Woman, tran. Edmund Jephcott. (Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell: 1989), 270, and Gottlieb, 53. 
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new money for the other, l 7 

The benefits to the Welsers surpassed those to the Habsburgs. who 
could reasonably have objected to Ferdinand's marriage beneath his rank. The 
fact that the couple felt compelled to keep the marriage secret for two years Is 
evidence that they understood they were running the risk of disinheritance or 
repudiation of the union. That they succeeded against the odds in what was 
apparently a love-match Instead of a political or business alliance lends the 
story a timeless romantic appeal that has continued to fascinate writers Into 
the twentieth century. But perhaps more significantly it also meant that. In 
terms of prestige, the Welsers were able to occupy an unusual position 
between the nobility and the upper middle class. 

Sabina and Philippine Welser lived in a world of wealth and privilege 
formerly known only to the nobility of Europe. These were not housewives who 
spent their days stirring pots. They were household managers with a large 
domestic staff. Much of the effort of maintaining a large household was devoted 
to the preparation of food. Drawing upon both the culinary traditions of the 
Middle Ages and the Innovations of the Renaissance, both of the Welser 
cookbooks give the modem reader Insight Into how Sabina and Philippine fed 
those under their care. 


17 Gottlieb. 58. 
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The Medieval Culinary Tradition 

The study of medieval culinary history centers on the lives of a small 
minority of Europe's population, the nobility. The masses of the poor left no 
written record. Largely Illiterate, peasants and servants had no means of 
recording the events of their lives. Historians speculate that the diet of most 
Europeans consisted chiefly of grains and vegetables.! Porridge-like 
concoctions, bread, and beer filled the bellies of both rich and poor alike, 
providing the bulk of the calories to get them through the day.2 While the rich 
supplemented their grain-based cuisine with a wide range of meats and exotic 
imported ingredients, mealtime for the poor featured only the coarsest quality 
of bread with the addition of vegetables, such as turnips, cabbage, and onions. 
Protein came in the form of legumes, salt pork, and salted fish. 3 Excess milk 
could be preserved as cheese to boost the protein Intake. Seasonal fresh fruits 
and vegetables In the summer and fall made this basic diet easier to endure, 
but during the late winter and early spring, as food supplies dwindled, good 
nutrition was difficult. 

The boring and rather bleak diet of the lower classes contrasted sharply 
with the culinary culture of the medieval aristocracy. To understand the 
significance of food and drink in the Middle Ages, it is important to first note 
that a culinary culture Involves more than the acquisition and preparation of 
foods In order to meet the physical needs of the human body. According to 
culinary historian Stephen Mennell, culinary culture "refers not just to what 
foods are eaten and how they are cooked. . . but also to the attitudes that are 
brought to cooking and eating." 4 The attitudes of the medieval nobility toward 

1 Terence Scully. The Art of Cookery In the Middle Ag es (Rochester, NY: Boydell Press, 
1995), 6-7. 

2 Hans Wlswe, Kulturgeschichte der Kochkunst (Munich: Heinz moos Verlag. 1970). 77. 

3 Reay Tannahill, Food in History (New York: Crown Publishers, 1988), 184. 

4 Stephen Mennell. "Divergences and Convergences In the Development of Culinaiy 
Cultures." in : European Food History , ed. Hans J. Teuteberg. (Leceister: Leceister 
University Press. 1992J. 270. 
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dining together reflected the values of a society that regarded generosity as a 
virtue. Lavish banquets provided the host with the opportunity to display his 
wealth, good taste, and high regard for his guests. These meals involved 
elaborate dishes featuring expensive Imported ingredients, as well as 
ostentatious decoration in the hall and entertainment during the feast. 8 These 
feasts revolved around the service of two to four courses. Unlike the modem 
convention of separating courses into single dishes of a particular type, such 
as appetizer, main course and dessert, medieval courses consisted of a large 
variety of dishes that were set on the table at the same time. 5 6 Not all diners 
ate from all the dishes served; hosts offered the rarest and most expensive 
delicacies to those guests held in the highest regard. In between the courses 
music and entertainment kept the guests amused. The host's ultimate goal was 
to "excite and satisfy every sense: taste, touch, sight, smell, and hearing." 7 8 
More than a meal, a medieval feast was an event. 

This picture of tables heavily laden with bountiful quantities of food 
remains unclear until the following question is answered; what kind of food 
was served at these banquets? The most commonly occurring ingredients in 
the aristocratic pantry were bread, wine, spices, almonds, eggs, chicken, and 
pork; ingredients quite familiar in the twentieth century, as well. 8 Obviously 
lacking in the medieval larder were those foods originating in the Americas, 
notably chocolate, potatoes, maize, tomatoes, and some types of winter squash 
and beans. While these New World offerings were enjoyed on the Iberian 
peninsula In the middle of the sixteenth century, they did not appear in in 
cookbooks elsewhere in Europe until the end of the century, and then only as 


5 Diane R. Marks. "Food for Thought: The Banquet of Poetry In Dante and Charles of 
Orleans." In Medieval Food and Drink , ed. Maiy-Jo Am. (Binghamton: The Center for 
Medieval and Early Renaissance Studies. 1995), 86. 

8 Scully. Art of Cookery . 132. 

7 Bridget Ann Henisch, Fast and Feast: Food in Medieval Society (University Park. PA: 
The Pennsylvania State University Press. 1976), 206. 

8 Scully. Art of Cookery . 205-206. 
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exotic novelties. 9 Chapter Four touches upon the Introduction of these foods to 
the European continent. Neither Welser cookbook mentions any of the New 
World foods, which is not surprising as these books were started near the 
midpoint of the sixteenth centuiy, decades before the new foods had much of 
an Impact outside of Spain and Portugal. 

A wide variety of fruits, vegetables, and grains flourished across Europe 
and were supplemented with beef, pork, domestic birds, and fish. Meat from 
the farmyard provided the bulk of the requirements of the table. Hunting 
added venison, boar, wild birds and other game to the more ordinary meats, 
but was an activity strictly reserved for the nobility. In some areas the lower 
classes were allowed to take small game birds, but the poaching of large game 
was strictly forbidden and harshly punished. 10 The inclusion of game recipes 
in the Welser cookbooks is a testament to the status of the family. 

Most Europeans consumed ocean fish, dried and salted, but fresh fish 
from rivers, streams and ponds was much more palatable. Fishing permits for 
livers were granted to a broad range of people, but rights to stocked ponds 
and tanks were strictly regulated. Fish farming dates back at least to the time 
of Charlemagne. 11 With a large number of fast days when meat was forbidden, 
fish was a vital food. 

The medieval year revolved around the calendar of the Catholic Church, 
a calendar packed with fast days. Certain foods were banned, not because 
they were evil, but because the enjoyment of them was pleasurable and the 
abstinence from pleasure benefited the soul. 1 2 Fasting prepared the Christian 
soul for inspiration from God and the resulting hunger served as a reminder of 


9 Alfred W. Crosby, Germs. Seeds, and Animals: Studies in Ecological History . (Armonk. 
NY: M.E. Sharpe: 1994), 150. and Wiswe, 123-124. 

10 MargueUone Toussaint-Samat. A History of Food trans. by Anthea Bell. (Oxford: 
Blackwell Reference. 1992). 82-84. 

11 Ibid.. 309.325. 

1 2 Henlsch, 7. 
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human vulnerability. 13 Christians abstained from meat on Wednesday, Friday 
and Saturday with numerous additional fast days scattered throughout the 
year. Two of the longest fasts, Advent and Lent, took place before Christmas 
and Easter. Fasting during Lent required abstention, not only from meat, but 
also from butter, eggs, cheese, and milk. 14 The dietary prospects were not 
entirely bleak during these weeks, as Sundays during Advent and Lent were 
feast days and as such provided relief from fasting. 

When a celebration, such as a wedding, fell on a fast day the meal was 
not doomed to be a spartan and cheerless affair. Ingenious cooks faced with a 
reduced list of potential ingredients found innovative ways of making do. 
Almonds took on a great importance at such times. Products such as almond 
milk, almond butter, and almond cheese substituted for the banned dairy 
items. 15 While day-to-day Lenten meals depended on salted and dried cod. 
served with mustard in an attempt to give it some flavor, fresh fish from rivers, 
oceans, and well-stocked ponds gave some relief to boring menus. But coping 
with Lenten restrictions wasn't limited to substitutions. Creative cooks also 
mimicked forbidden foods with the ingredients at hand. One such resourceful 
cook blended spices, chopped dried fruit, and flour, molded the concoction 
into meat-like shapes to be grilled. 16 Fasting did not necessarily mean 
austerity. 

The author of The Menangier de Paris offered twenty-four sample menus 
including six specifically for Lent. These menus promised a lavish meal for the 
prospective diner, in spite of the strictest dietary restrictions of the year. The 
following example illustrates that point. 

XXIII Another Fish Dinner 

First service. Cooked apples, fat figs, Grenache wine, 

13 Caroline Walker Bynum. Holy Feast and Holy Fast: The Religious Significance of Food 
to Medieval Women . (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1987), 36,54. 

14 Henisch. 29-31. 

15 ibid.. 31-33. 

16 Wiswe. 88. 
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cress and mint, strained peas, shad, salted eel, herrings and fat 
peas, a white broth over perch, and dried perch in a sauce over 
fried fish. 

Second service. Freshwater fish the best you can get and 
saltwater fish, Jellied eels, stuffed fish in hot sauce, tench in 
soup, crayfish, bream pies and plaice In water. 

Third service. Frumenty with porpoise, rich pasties and 
roast mackerel, pompano in a roast and thin pancakes, oysters, 
fried dried fish with a crisp pastry of pike. 1 7 


Philippine, undoubtedly Roman Catholic, included a wide range of 
recipes calling for fish. Fifty six of the two hundred forty-three recipes are fish 
dishes, ranging from puddings, aspics or Jellies to dumplings and pies. Many 
recipes call for the fish to be poached or grilled and served with mustard or a 
sauce. The varieties of fish mentioned include crayfish, eels, lamprey, 
stockfish, pike, salmon, trout, and carp. While it is unclear whether Sabina 
was Protestant or Catholic, her cookbook is also rich with fish recipes. Twenty 
out of the two hundred five recipes call for a wide variety of fish, including 
pike, salt cod or stockfish, oysters, crayfish, eels, carp, bream, and trout. 

In addition to native foods, any householder who could afford it 
purchased exotic imported commodities, such as almonds, citrus fruits, and 
spices. Many of these items were familiar to Imperial Rome, but it is difficult to 
determine how far their use faded when the Western empire crumbled. The 
earliest post-Roman texts devoted to food and cooking date from around 
1200. 18 There are several reasons why these imported foods were well known 
across the continent by that time, even if the taste for them had faded for a 
time during the early Middle Ages. 

Although land travel may have become more difficult after the decline of 
Rome, sea trade never totally died out in the Mediterranean basin. The Arab 
world adopted the Persian taste for almonds, sugar, rice, rosewater, and 


1 7 Le Menangier de Paris . Paris, c. 1395, trans. by Janet Hinson, reprinted in A 
Collection of Medieval and Renaissance Cookbooks. Volume II . comp, by David 
Friedman, (n.p.: By the compiler, 1993), M5. 

18 Scully, Art of Cookery . 4. 
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fragrant spices and they were actively traded in the region. 19 While the 
availability of these foods didn't guarantee their popularity, the nobility of 
Europe developed a taste for them that may have been accentuated by the 
Crusades. Knights and pilgrims who traveled to the Holy Lands were 
introduced to Islamic cooking and foods and brought a taste for these items 
back home when they returned. 20 Almonds came into cultivation in the 
Mediterranean Basin, but still needed to be imported in the cooler regions 
elsewhere in Europe. It Is hard for the modern diner to understand the 
importance of these luxury foods to the tables of medieval Europe. Almonds, 
indispensable during fast days, found their way into an amazing range of 
dishes, and gave the cooking of the day one of its most characteristic flavors.21 
Vying with almonds in their importance to medieval cuisine were the 
multitude of spices that funneled through Islamic middlemen to the hands of 
Italian merchants and into kitchens throughout Europe. Cinnamon, cloves, 
nutmeg, pepper, ginger, cardamom, saffron, cubebs, grains of paradise, and 
galingale made the long trip from the Far East to European aristocratic kitchen. 
Specific admixtures of the spices defined and characterized medieval dishes 
across the continent.2 2 in the past, the use of these spices, in combinations 
and amounts unfamiliar to contemporary cooking, was misunderstood by 
historians. They attributed the usage either to the uneducated palate of a crude 
cuisine or to the need to mask the flavors of rotting meat. Both of these 
assertions are routinely refuted by modem culinary historians. The charge that 
spices mainly served to cover the taste of rotten meat runs counter to common 
sense and implies that the medieval nobility and their cooks either didn't know 
or didn't care about the dangers of eating spoiled food. City officials, aware of 
the perils of spoiled meat, passed laws to prevent the sale of decayed or rotten 

19 Tannahill. 143-146. 

20 Tannahill.. 167 and Wiswe. 106-107. 

2 l Scully, Art of Cookery . 70, 112. 

22 ibid.. 86. 
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meat and punish the perpetrators of those crimes.2 3 Even though they had no 
concept of the germ theory of disease, they believed that bad odors caused 
illness. Members of medieval society knew better than to eat meat which was 
obviously rotten. 

Underlying the assertion that spoiled meat was commonly eaten is the 

assumption that without refrigeration there was also no way to keep meat from 

spoiling. Although it was certainly safer to eat freshly butchered meat, it was 

possible to preserve meat and fish adequately by drying, smoking, and salting. 

In the cool weather of autumn, meat was preserved by all of these means 

against the bitter days of winter. Unfortunately these methods of preservation 

altered the flavor of the meat and the steps needed to remove the excess salt 

or reconstitute dried food stuffs often also removed a good deal of the flavor. 

The cook resorted to strong flavors, such as mustard or heavily spiced sauces 

in an attempt to bring some flavor to the meal. Sabina WeLser’s instructions for 

preparing salt cod illustrate this point. 

First take river water and ashes and caustic lime which should be 
rather strong, and soak the dried cod therein. Allow it to soak for 
a day and a night, afterwards drain it off and pour on it again the 
previously described caustic lime solution. Let it soak again for a 
day and a night, put it afterwards in a pot and wash it off two or 
three times in water, so that the fish no longer tastes like lye. Put 
it then in a pot and put water therein and let it slowly simmer so 
that it does not boil over. Allow it to only simmer slowly, otherwise 
it becomes hard. Let it cook approximately one hour, after which, 
dress it and salt it and pour salted butter over It and serve it. Also 
put good mustard on the outside in about three places. One must 
also beat dried cod well before it is soaked. 24 

Mustard was a common condiment for dried cod. After all that beating, 
soaking, and simmering there couldn't have been much of its own flavor left in 
the fish. 

Trude Ehlert poses an additional explanation for the abundant use of 


23 Tannahill, 162. 

24 Sabina Welser. Das Kochbuch der Sabina Welser c. 1553; ed. Hugo Stopp 
(Heidelberg: Carl Winter Universlt&tsverlag, 1980), 56-57. Translation of the recipe by 
Valoise Armstrong, 1994. 
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spices. These exotic ingredients made their way to Europe by overland 
caravans and long sea voyages. She theorizes that the lengthy transport time 
might have taken its toll on the spices, leading to the evaporation of the volatile 
oils that lent the precious cargo its characteristic flavors. A greater quantity of 
the same medieval ingredient would have been required to achieve a flavor 
equivalent of its modem counterpart.25 This i s an interesting, if unproven, 
speculation. 

Spices were also one of several factors used by the professional cook to 
keep the health of household members in balance. The concept of the four 
humors asserted that everything possessed a temperament that was in some 
degree wet. dry, hot, and cold. Based on the idea that all matter consisted of 
earth, air, fire and water, the four humors theory was first proposed by 
Empedocles in the fifth century and later expanded upon by Galen. The four 
humors made their way into Arabic medical texts. Constantine the African 
rediscovered the theory in the eleventh century in Salerno when he translated 
the Arabic texts into Latin. 2 6 

Each type of food had Its own temperament and could be classed as a 
combination of warm, cold, wet or moist and those properties could be affected 
by the way in which they were cooked or even the season of the year in which 
they were eaten. Individual members of the household could be classed as 
choleric, sanguine, phlegmatic, or melancholic, depending on the balance of 
humors that resided within that person. An imbalance of humors caused illness 
and It was the goal of the physician, and indirectly of the cook, to restore the 
sick person’s natural balance. Anything that was eaten influenced a person's 
temperament and therefore his health. Much current research into the 
correlation between the humoral theory of medieval cooking has been done by 
Terence Scully. He explores the influence of the foods that were eaten, along 
with the cooking methods and seasonings used to prepare the dishes, 

25 Trude Ehlert. Das Kochbuch des Mittelalter . (Zurich: Artemis Verlag, 1990), 14-15. 

26 Tannahill, 148. 
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searching for references that indicate that the diet was adapted to the 
temperament of the diner. He has found textual evidence that spices were 
used to temper a dish or bring it into balance.27 

Scully's research into health manuals and cookbooks sheds light on the 
potential use of spices to change or temper dishes in an attempt to make them 
more healthful. His research concentrates on French and English works, but 
the influence of humoral balance also extended into German-speaking Europe. 
In his fifteenth-century cookbook, Mastercook Eberhard devoted more space to 
the evaluation of food according to their humors than he did to actual recipes. 
His long list of vegetables, fruits, nuts, grains, fish, fowl, and meat details the 
properties of each food and how those properties might be tempered by proper 
cooking. Fish, for example, were considered cold and moist and were best 
roasted or fried instead of boiled or poached. One of his more questionable 
suggestions was the use of butter as a good food for those prone to eating too 
much. "Item: butter from milk makes the stomach sick and makes a person 
reluctant to eat, who eats too much. ”2 8 Eberhard's cookbook provides solid 
evidence for the concern of the professional medieval cook for balanced health 
of his employers. 

The humoral theory lingered well into the sixteenth century. Wiswe cites 
as an example Ein Kostllch new Kochbuch. written by Anna Wecker and 
printed posthumously in 1597. In her book, Wecker, the widow of a physician, 
includes advice on tempering food according to the humors. 2 9 it is likely that 
the Welsers were familiar with the theory of the four humors, but there is no 
way to know whether either woman was influenced by it, as neither of the 
Welsers directly mention the humors in their recipes. 

27 Scully’s in depth analysis of the influence of the four humors on medieval foods and 
cooking can be found in The Art of Cookery , pp. 41-49, 126-131, and 185-195. He 
examines the use of spices to balance the temperament of the diner in ’Tempering 
Medieval Food," in Food in the Middle Ages: A Book of Essays , ed. Melitta Weiss 
Adamson (New York: Garland Publishing, 1995), 3-21. 

28 Ibid., 102. 

29 Wiswe. 59-64. 
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The medieval cook used the bounty of native and imported foods to 
produce a wide range of distinctive dishes. Accustomed to the modem kitchen 
and all its appliances, the modem cook might believe that the medieval kitchen 
provided a primitive workplace, limiting the creative possibilities. On the 
contrary, a cook who knew how to manage the heat source in the hearth, oven, 
and fireplace was capable of producing a variety of sophisticated foods. The 
medieval kitchen fireplace served as the place to roast large Joints of meat on a 
spit. Chains hung in the hearth also served to hang large pots. From about the 
mid-thirteenth century, urban houses in central Europe also featured a raised 
hearth, about waist high, where the cook could attend to his or her work 
without stooping in the oppressive heat of the fireplace.30 Pots and pans either 
had feet on the bottom or were placed on tripods so that coals could be added 
or removed underneath them, much as a modem cook adjusts the burners on 
a stove. In addition, coals could be placed on rimmed lids covering the pots, 
providing heat from above. Ovens were managed by burning a load of wood in 
them and then scraping out the coals when it was sufficiently hot. Foods were 
baked in order, bread generally came first followed by pies or other baked 
goods which needed a cooler oven. Both Sabina and Philippine Welser present 
several recipes for Lebkuchen, a spicy cookie, warning the cook to be careful 
that the oven is not too hot. A cook adept at managing the kitchen equipment 
could produce a feast of amazing variety. 

Menu lists from banquets and recipes in cookbooks give a detailed 
description of the food set on the feasting table. Because of the haphazard 
approach to spelling of the time, it is difficult to identify the individual dishes 
by name, even though they were shared by the aristocracy across national 
boundaries. The problem with spelling was compounded by the fact that most 

30 Doris Rumm-Kreuter. "Heizquellen. Kochgeschirre. Zubereltungstechniken und 
Garergebnisse mlttelalterliche Koche." in Essen und Trinken in Mlttelalter und Neuzeit: 
Vortrage eines interdlsziplinaren Symposiums vom 10,-13. Juni 1987 an der Justus- 
Liebig-Unlversitat GieBen . ed. lrmgard Bitsch, et al.(Sigmaren: Jan Thorbecke Verlag. 
1987),228-231. 
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cooks learned foreign words or phrases orally, and the names were 
transliterated by cooks and scribes In whatever manner that might have 
seemed right to them. The cook was likely to have more been Interested 
recording the techniques and main Ingredients in the dish, than in maintaining 
the linguistic Integrity of the name.31 in order to make sense of the vagaries of 
nomenclature, It Is necessary to compare the major Ingredients and 
characteristics of the prepared food In order to identify similar dishes.3 2 Blanc 
manger, French for 'white dish,' was one of the most common medieval dishes. 
Unlike the modem dessert commonly known as blancmange today, the 
medieval version consisted of minced poultry, particularly the breast meat, 
combined with rice and almond milk and seasoned with sugar. Both of the 
Welser books contain a recipe for this dish, Sabina's recipe tilted blomenfchlr 
and Philippine’s bla manschy and Plamauschy. Even though the titles of the 
dishes give no hint of similarity, the rice and minced capon easily identify these 
as blanc manger with cow’s milk substituted for the almond milk. 

Without quibbling over exact names. It is possible to list the most 
common types of dishes served in the wealthy households of medieval Europe. 
Meat, fish, and fowl were roasted or fried and generally served with a sauce. 
Stew-like sops or brewets consisted of chopped meat, seasoned with spices 
and thickened with bread crumbs. Fritters and dumplings often accompanied 
the stews. Chopped meat, fish, and poultry also served as the basis for the 
numerous pies that graced the table. Fried eggs and egg-based custards were 
common. A variety of grains were cooked in porridges, spiced and sweetened 
with honey and fruit, similar to rice pudding that is still well-known today. 
Bolling calves feet or fish bladders produced the broth necessary for jellies or 
aspics, popular dishes that could be decorated. Both Philippine and Sabina 
Welser give several such recipes. Breads, cakes and biscuits rounded out the 

31 Constance B. Hieatt. "Sorting Through the Titles of Medieval Dishes: What Is or 1s 
not a Blanc manger In Food in the Middle Ages: A Book of Essays . ed. Melltta Weiss 
Adamson (New York: Garland Publishing, 1995), 26; and Wlswe, 25. 

32 Ibid., 28. 
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menu. 33 

Medieval noble cuisine provided a way for them to simultaneously 
display their wealth and their generosity to their peers. While everyday meals 
may have been plain, feasts and celebrations were an occasion to load the table 
with brewets and roasts, pies and puddings and a wide array of delicious 
dishes. Ingredients gathered from the forests, fields, waterways, and 
marketplace were remarkably similar to those we know today, with the 
exception of tomatoes, chocolate, maize and other New World foods stuffs. 

With the larder stocked with domestic and imported wares, the kitchen well- 
equipped and a banquet coming up, did the medieval cook turn to the 
household cookbook for ideas and instruction in the kitchen? Our knowledge of 
medieval and renaissance cookery comes largely from cookbooks that have 
survived. The next chapter will examine these cookbooks and how the Welser 
books compare to them. 


33 Two of the best sources for lists of common medieval dishes are Tannahill, 187-188; 
and Scully's The Art of Cookery . 3. 34, 206-217. 
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The Medieval Cookbook 


It is well-documented that cookbooks, as hand written collections of 
recipes, held a place in the libraries of the Middle Ages. The earliest such 
extant European book, probably originally written In Middle Low German, dates 
from about the early thirteenth century. Although the original text no longer 
exists, there are four remaining thirteenth and fourteenth century copies, 
written In Danish, German, and Icelandic, l After the thirteenth century the 
custom of compiling cookbooks spread across the European continent. 
According to Terence Scully, "The practice of writing down recipes and 
collecting them into books seems to have caught on in the subsequent 
[fourteenth] century and by the fifteenth it was no longer unusual for such 
cookbooks to be compiled and copied."2 The existence of medieval cookbooks 
Is not in question. Their purpose and ownership, however, are less clear. 

Without a doubt the owners of medieval cookbooks were those who 
could afford them. In a time when books needed to be laboriously copied by 
hand, only the nobility and wealthy urban merchants had the means to 
purchase these manuscripts. 3 Cookbook manuscripts were also found in the 
libraries of monasteries.4 This is hardly surprising. For much of the Middle 
Ages, both monastic and secular book owners depended upon monastic scribes 
for the production of manuscripts to fill their libraries. 

Identifying the original owner or author of a cookbook would help to 


1 Rudolf Grewe, "An Early XU1 Century Northern European Cookbook," in A Conference 
on Current Research in Culinary History: Sources. Topics, and Methods. Proceedings 
(Boston: Culinary Historians of Boston, the Schlesinger Library of Radcliffe College, 

1985, 27-30. 

2 Terence Scully, The Art of Cookery in the Middle Ages (Rochester, NY: Boydell Press, 
1995), 4. 

3 Ibid., 5. 

4 Helmut Birkhan, "Some Remarks on Medieval Cooking: The Ambras Recipe Collection 
of Cod. Vind. 5486." In Food in the Middle Ages: A Book of Essays , ed. Melitta Weiss 
Adamson, 61-81, (New York: Garland Publishing. 1995). 85. and Angelika Ruge-Schatz, 
"Von der Rezeptsammlung zum Kochbuch - einige sozialhlstorlsche Uberlegungen uber 
Autoren und Benutzen,” In Essen und Trinken in Mittelalter und Neuzelt: Vortrfige eines 
interdisziollnaren Symposiums vom 10.-13. Junl 1987 an der Justus-Liebig-Universitfit 
Giefien . ed. Irmgard Bitsch, et al. (Sigmaren: Jan Thorbecke Verlag, 1987). 218-219. 
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determine what purpose a cookbook originally served. A professional cook 
might have wanted to preserve the secrets of his trade, a household steward to 
chronicle the events under his management, or a housewife to record useful 
information for her daughters. Unfortunately, it Is extremely difficult to Identify 
the original author or owner of these manuscripts. During the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries professional scribes often copied cookbook manuscripts, 
either for speculative sale. In which case the owner’s name would not have 
been known, or for specific clients whose names have been lost.5 Even If the 
owner of the book was also the author of the recipes, he or she was not 
necessarily the person who set pen to parchment. A skilled but illiterate 
professional cook would have needed to dictate his manuscript to someone 
else.6 For example, although he was illiterate, Frantz de Rontzler, an 
accomplished professional cook, published a cookbook In 1594 in Wolfenbiittel 
by dictating his recipes to a professional scribe. 5 6 7 8 

Original authorship was further obscured by the common practice of 
trading recipes. Friends copied tempting recipes from friends or even had 
entire books copied. The inclusion of recipes from the households of influential 
acquaintances lent prestige to one’s recipe collection.8 Sabina Welser's 
cookbook Includes numerous borrowed recipes, for which she cites her 
sources. These include the Bishop of Constance, the Master Cook of the 
Counts of Leuchtenberg, and a member of the prestigious Fugger family. 9 Few 
cookbook writers credited the origins of their recipes, but the practice of 
borrowing undoubtedly contributed to the similarities in medieval manuscripts. 
By the time cookbooks were traded, sold, copied, and passed down to friends 
and relatives, the name of the original owners and authors were often lost. 

5 Ruge-Schatz, 217. 

6 Hans Wlswe. Kulturgeschichte der Kochkunst (Munich: Heinz Moos Verlag, 1970), 13. 

7 Ibid., 47. 

8 Ibid., 35-36, 43-44. 

9 Sabina Welser, Das Kochbuch der Sabina Welserin . c. 1553. ed. by HugoStopp. 
(Heidelberg: Carl Winter Unlversit&tsverlag, 1980). 56-55, 148-151, 166-169. 
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In his examination of the authorship of medieval cookbooks, Hans 
Wiswe argues that cookbook writing was heavily influenced by a culture in 
which the oral transmission of information was the norm. From mother to 
daughter or master cook to Journeyman, the affairs and management of the 
kitchen passed down verbally from one generation to the next. But when 
aristocratic daughters married, they often moved away from their family home 
and the handy advice of their mothers. Having a copy of her mother's favorite 
recipes assisted a young woman in learning how to manage her own new 
household. A written cookbook also guaranteed that the knowledge of one 
generation could be imparted without interruption to the next. The general life 
expectancy during this time was twenty-five to thirty years and death 
commonly occurred from diseases considered minor and easily treatable 
today. 1 o A written cooking manuscript assured that, in the event of an 
untimely death, a lifetime of experience would not be carried to the grave. 11 
But even when the name of a manuscript's author is known, one should be 
careful not to make assumptions about the reason a book was written or the 
use that was made of it. 

One theory about the function of medieval and renaissance cookbooks is 
that, like their modem counterparts, the books were actually brought into the 
kitchen to provide Instructions for food preparation. Bridget Ann Henlsch 
makes a case for this Interpretation, stating that, "The recipes are filled with 
practical hints and knowledgeable asides, and this suggests that they were 
Intended for use In the kitchen, not the study ..."!2 This assertion is refuted by 
several scholars. Reay Tannahlll points out, as do many others, that medieval 
cooking manuscripts provide only sketchy Instructions for food preparation, 


10 Beatrice Gottlieb. The Family in the Western World from the Black Death to the 
Industrial Ag e. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1993), 130. 

11 Sabina Welser, 13. 

1 2 Bridget Ann Henlsch, Fast and Feast: Food in Medieval Society . (University Park, VA: 
The Pennsylvania State University Press, 1976), 144. 
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serving more as an aid to memory than a working text. 1 3 Lists of Ingredients 
almost always fail to note the quantities required. Basic techniques are omitted 
and cooking times and temperatures are equally vague. Barbara Santich calls 
the style of cookbook writing a kind of "culinary shorthand." 14 Scully sums up 
the discussion, "...the recipe collection may have functioned in large measure 
as archival material that documented the practice and experience of an 
important household." 15 These cookbooks are excellent sources of information 
regarding what was eaten In medieval households. As how-to manuals to 
duplicate this cuisine, however, medieval cookbooks leave much to be desired. 

In all the speculation over how a book might have been used, it is hard 
to make a definitive statement about the actual intent of a specific owner. What 
did Sabina and Philippine Welser do with their cookbooks? While it is 
impossible to answer this question with absolute certainty, some rather firm 
speculations can be made. Anyone who has ever splashed sauce or splattered 
grease on his or her favorite cookbook knows one sure thing happens 
whenever you cook with the book lying open on the counter. Kitchens are 
messy places, and that mess inevitably finds its way onto the pages of the 
cookbook; the pages become stained. 

But Philippine's cookbook remains in remarkably good condition. In his 
introduction to the 1983 transcription of her cookbook, Gerold Hayer remarks 
that the book appears to have spent the past four-hundred years sitting in a 
bookcase. 15 it could be argued that the book was considered a valuable object 
and as such was treated with great respect and care, but this speculation is 
impossible to prove or disprove. It could also be argued that the book survived 

13 Reav Tannahill. Food in History , rev, ed.. f New York: Crown Publisher. 1988). 181- 
182. 

14 Barbara Santich, 'The Evolution of Culinary Techniques in the Medieval Era." in 
Food in the Middle Ages: A Book of Essays , ed. Melitta Weiss Adamson. 61-81. (New 
York: Garland Publishing. 1995). 61. 

15 Scully. 25. 

15 Gerold Hayer. introduction to Das Kochbuch der Phllliplne Welser. (Edition Leplzig, 
1983). 25. 
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in such good condition because it was never used. But notes appear 
throughout the manuscript in a handwriting that has been determined to 
belong to Philippine Welser. She added recipes at the end for plamauschy 
[blanc manger ), a fish dish, lezelten, ( Lebkuchen ), almond tarts, a pear tart, 
herb tarts, and a fish tart. 17 She not only read her book, but also took the time 
to make her own additions. 

Without physically examining Sabina's book, it is difficult to make the 
same determination. In his discussion of the provenance of the manuscript, 
Hugo Stopp never mentions the condition of the pages. He does indicate that 
there are worm holes in the cover, but provides no information about the 
interior of the manuscript. If there had been significant damage, it is logical to 
expect that damage would have been pointed out. The bulk of the manuscript 
and the dedicatory poem are both attributed directly to Sabina and are in her 
handwriting. She took an active interest in the affairs of the kitchen, personally 
collecting the recipes and writing them down in her book. But in a large and 
wealthy household such as hers, her interest was likely more in the realm of 
household manager than day-to-day cook. 

All this discussion of hand-written manuscripts ignores an important 
literary innovation; the fifteenth-century development of the printing press and 
the subsequent proliferation of printed books had an impact upon cookbooks. 
Medieval cooks had exchanged recipes verbally and through the spread of 
written cookbooks. While this practice of exchange provided a uniformity of 
culinary tradition across the continent, it also facilitated the transmission of 
new ideas from one place to another. The advent of printing accelerated this 
process, allowing for the widespread dissemination of recipes and ideas. 18 The 
printed books could be reproduced relatively quickly and in greater quantities 

17 Sabina Welser., 11-12. 

1 8 Margarete Zimmerman, "Kochkunst lm spatmlttelalterllchen Frankreich: 'Le 
Menangier de Paris."' In Essen und Trinken in Mlttelalter und Neuzeit: Vortrage eines 
mterdiszlpllnaren Svmposlons vom 10,-13. Juni 1987 an der Justus-Liebig-Universitat 
Giegen. ed. Irmgard Bitsch. Trude Ehlert and Xenjavon Ertzdorff, 103-115, 

(Sigmaringen: Jan Thorbecke Verlag, 1987), 109. 
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than had ever been possible for their hand-copied counterparts. 

Printers looking to take advantage of a growing market for printed books 
searched for new material to typeset and print for sale. Heinrich Steiner of 
Augsburg was one such printer. When he began his business in the 1520's, he 
published Latin editions of the classics and of Humanist writers. In order to 
increase sales, he later offered German translations of those works along with 
vernacular herbals, medical books, and advice books on household 
management. 19 Printers recognized the potential market for books outside the 
traditional intellectual subjects and sought material to fill this market. Hand¬ 
written cookery manuscripts filled this niche. Cookbooks sold well and, "with 
few exceptions these published cookery books from about 1500 were based 
ultimately upon earlier texts that had existed only in manuscript form up until 
then ..."20 in some ways this new distribution of cookbooks served a purpose 
much like the older system of trading recipes among friends, only on a much 
wider scale. The transmission of recipes through written manuscripts helped to 
standardize the cooking of the European upper class. 

Printing allowed for even wider distribution of popular works. One of the 
best-sellers of the time was the Latin work De Honesta Voluptate by 
Bartolomeo dl Cremona (known as Platina). This was a plagiarized compilation 
of two earlier cooking manuscripts, primarily the Tuscan book, De re 
Coquinarla , by Maestro Martino, chef to a number of high church officials.2l 
Both Martino and Platina demonstrate a higher degree of sophistication with 
much fuller details of the cooking process and a clearer description of what the 


19 josef Bellot, "Humanlsmus-Bildungswesen-Buchdruck und Verlagsgeschichte.” in 
Ges ehlchte der Stadt Augsburg: 2000 Jahre von der RQmerzeit bis zur Gegewart . eds. 
Gunther Gottlieb, Wolfram Baer, Josef Becker. Josef Bellot, Karl Filser, Pankraz Fried, 
Wolfgang Relnhard, and Bernhard Schlmmelpfennig, (Stuttgart: Konrad Theiss Verlag, 
1984), 346. 

20 Scully, 4. 

2 1 Mary Ella Mllham. "Martino and his De re Coquinarla," in Medieval Food and Drink , 
ed. Mary-Jo Am, (Blnghamtom: Center for Medieval and Early Renalssannce 
Studies, 1995). 61-62. 



finished dish should be like. 2 2 piatlna's book was first published in either an 
undated edition in Rome or in 1475 in Venice. By 1541 sixteen Latin editions 
had been published across Europe. While the number of volumes in each 
edition of this title is unknown, Lisa Jardine suggests 1,000-3,000 as a 
common print run during the sixteenth century.2 3 Vernacular editions also 
became popular, beginning with the translation of the book into Italian in 1487. 
It appeared in French in 1505, German in 1542, and Flemish in 1560. 

Portions of the book were translated into Spanish in 1520.2 4 As popular as this 
book was, there is no way for the modem researcher to determine whether 
either of the Welsers owned or read Platina. 

A popular book with more direct ties to the Welsers was 
Kuchenmeisterev . First published anonymously in 1485 in Nuremberg by Peter 
Wagner, this book was the most popular German-language cookbook for many 
years. Versions of it appeared throughout the sixteenth century under various 
names, including Koch- und Kellermemeisterei and Kellermeisterei .25 Sabina 
not only knew this cookbook, but she also copied some of its recipes into her 
book. It would not be outside the realm of coincidence for her simpler dishes 
to resemble similar ones in Kuchenmeisterev . But several of her elaborate 
dishes, such as a stuffed boar's head and a fish cooked by three methods at 
the same time, are lifted directly from the pages of the published book .26 in 
the habit of collecting recipes that sounded interesting to her, she had no 
qualms about adding these to her collection. She also borrowed an elaborate 
dish, an aspic arranged in a basket, that appears in a number of earlier 

22 Santich. 61-62. 

23 Lisa Jardine. Worldly Goods: A New History of the Renaissance . (New York: Nan A. 
Talese. 1996), 160-161. 

24 Wiswe. 29 and Barabara L. Feret, Gastronomical and Culinary Literature: A Survey 
and Analysis of Historically-Oriented Collections in the U.S.A. (Metuchen. NJ: Scarecrow 
Press). 16-17. 

25 Wiswe, 44. 

26 Marianne Hansen, ’’’And thus you have a lordly dish': Fancy and Showpiece Cookery 
in an Augsburg Patrician Kitchen," in Medieval Food and Drink , ed. Mary-Jo Am, 
(Binghamtom: Center for Medieval and Early Renaissannce Studies. 1995), 28-29. 
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cookbooks.27 she was clearly aware of the culinary literature of her time and 
added those Items she deemed useful to her own collection. 

Just as authorship of many hand-written manuscripts is hard to 
determine with any certainty, the gender of those authors Is equally obscure. It 
would be satisfying to be able to say authoritatively that the Welser women 
typified others in their class with their Interest in collecting recipes, but that 
statement cannot be verified. Published cookbooks written by women were 
uncommon until late In the seventeenth century. The first published German- 
language cookbook written by a woman was the Ein Kostllch new Kochbuch by 
Anna Wecker, published posthumously in 1597.28 in England the first printed 
cookbook whose author was beyond a doubt female was The Ladles Directory , 
written by Hannah Woolley and published in 1661.29 

One might speculate that hand-written cookbooks compiled by women, 
unpublished and for their private use, may not have been uncommon, but it is 
Impossible to know for sure. Elaine Beilin lists fifty-four English woman who 
wrote between 1500-1640 that were either published during that time or in the 
following centuries. These works ranged from translations of scholarly texts, 
religious works, poetry, drama, diaries, to books advising children on living 
good and godly lives. Not one cookbook is mentioned.30 But at least one 
woman in England did write a cookbook. Elinor Fettlplace's cookbook, dating 
from early in the seventeenth century, has not yet been published In Its 
entirety, but a lengthy commentary with selected recipes from It was published 
In 1986.31 Perhaps this omission is an ongoing reminder that cookbooks have 
yet to be seriously considered as historical documents. 

27 Santich, 68. 

28 Ruge-Schatz. 223. 

29 Madge Lorwln, Dining with William Shakespeare . (New York: Atheneum. 1976), 345. 

30 Elaine V. Beilin, "Current Bibliography of English Women Writers in Print, 1500- 
1640," in The Renaissance Englishwoman in Print: Counterbalancing the Canon , eds. 
Anne M. Haselkom and Betty S. Travltsky (Amherst: The Unlveiisty of Massachusetts 
Press, 1990), 347-360. 

31 Hilary Spurting, Elinor Fettlplace's Receipt Book: Elizabethan Country House 
Cooking . (New York: Elisabeth Stifton Books. Viking Penquin, Inc., 1986). 
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The oversight extends beyond the British Isles into German-speaking 
Europe. A guide to the women writers of Austria. Germany and Switzerland 
contains only one entry for the sixteenth century, Anna Ovena Hoyers, who 
published religious poetry and political satire.32 This list overlooks Anna 
Wecker's 1598 book of recipes and medical advice. Much work obviously 
needs to be done on the importance of cookbooks in the lives of Medieval and 
Renaissance women. 

The Welser cookbooks stand at the crossroads of European culinary 
tradition. Like the cookbooks of noble houses throughout the medieval period, 
these hand-written texts give us a glimpse of the foods eaten and served to the 
wealthy, without the clear and precise instructions that distinguish modem 
cookbooks. They carry over the medieval tradition of recipe collection and 
sharing into a world changed by the wide dissemination of published texts. 


32 Elke Frederikson, ed.. Women Writers of Germany. Austria, and Switzerland: An 
Annotated Bio-Bibliographical Guide . (New York: Greenwood Press. 1989) 105-106, 266. 



The Onset of Culinary Change 


The heart of this thesis Is an examination of the Welser cookbooks to 
determine if they correspond to the changes cited by culinary historians. This 
comparison required a detailed study of cookbooks from across Europe that 
preceded Sabina and Philippine's compilations. While many cookbooks were 
studied for this purpose, only a select number of those were subjected to a 
statistical comparison to the Welser books. Those selected for this aspect of 
the study had to meet specillc criteria. First, the collection of recipes had to be 
available in either German or English. I do not read Latin, French, Arabic, or 
Italian so sources that had not been translated could not be Included In the 
statistical study. Second, the books or manuscripts had to be available In their 
entirety. There are many primary sources that have been quoted In part by 
editors, but this pre-selection makes It impossible to accurately collect 
qualitative Information from the text. Some of these excerpted works were 
consulted since they do contain valuable information about the foods and 
cooking of the time. But without access to the entire text. It is Impossible, for 
Instance, to accurately calculate the percentage of recipes that include almonds 
or the number of fruit pie recipes In relationship to the number of total number 
of recipes In the original book. 

The earliest cookbooks In the study are two anonymous Arabic 
cookbooks from the thirteenth century. These cookbooks are included because 
of the widely acknowledged Influence of Islamic cooking on medieval culinary 
traditions. From translations of Arabic texts, contact with Muslim merchants, 
visits to the Holy land, and the Muslim Inhabitants of the Iberian peninsula, the 
ingredients and cooking traditions bought new flavors and customs to 
European kitchens. 

Another anonymous early text, with extant versions In Icelandic and 
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Danish, was translated by Rudolf GreweJln comparing the texts. Grewe came 
to the conclusion that the original text was most likely written in the thirteenth 
century in Middle High German. 

A variety of English texts are readily available. In 1780 Gustavus 
Brander edited and published two fourteenth century texts.2 One was an 
anonymous manuscript believed to date from about 1381. The second was a 
manuscript believed to have been compiled by the Master Cooks of Richard II. 
From the fifteenth century are two manuscripts from the British Museum. 
Harleian MS. 279 and Harleian MS. 4016, dating from c. 1420 and 1450. In 
1882 Rouina Napier edited and published a manuscript from c. 1470,titled A_ 
Noble Boke of Cookrv ffor a Prvnce Houssolde . In 1780 the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries in London published a fifteenth-century cookbook, which they 
simply titled, Ancient Cookery .3 

Sixteenth and seventeenth-century English cookbooks used in the study 
were all produced in printed editions during that time. A Proper Newe Booke of 
Cokerve was published in an undated edition, most likely in the sixteenth 
century. Sir Hugh Plat’s Delightes for Ladles , published in London in 1609, 
was one of the first English books written expressly for a female readership. 
Gervase Markham's The English Housewife was another, and It proved popular 
enough to produce repeated editions in 1615, 1623, and 1631. Sir Knelme 


1 Rudolf Grewe. ed. "An Early XIII Century Northern-European Cookbook." in A_ 
Conference on Current Research in Culinary History: Sources. Topics, and Methods. 
Proceedings , by the Schlesinger Library of Radcliffe College. (Boston: Culinary Historians 
of Boston. 1985, 27-43J. 

2 The Forme of Curv, a Roll of Ancient English Cookery, compiled by the Master-Cooks of 
Richard n, c. 1390; and Ancient Cookery , c. 1381. edited by Gustavus Brander, (London: 
Society of Antiquaries. 1780): reprinted in A Collection of Medieval and Renaissance 
Cookbooks. Volume I. compiled by David Friedman, (n.p.: By the compiler, 1987). 

3 Ancient Cookery , from a MS. in the library of the Royal Society. Arundel Collection, c. 
1400; (London: Royal Society of Antiquaries. 1790); Harleian MS. 279. c. 1420. and 
Harleian MS. 4016, c. 1450. both in Two Fifteenth-Centurv Cookery Books , ed. 

Thomas Austin. (London: Published for the Early English Text Society by the Oxford 
University Press, 1888); reprint. 1964; and A Noble Boke off Cookrv Ffor a Prvnce 
Houssolde or eny other Estately Houssolde . c. 1470. edited by Rouina Napier. London: 
Stock, 1882, all are reprinted in A Collection of Medieval and Renaissance Cookbooks. 
Volume , compiled by David Friedman, (n.p.: By the compiler. 1987). 



Digbie's son published his father's recipe collection posthumously In 1669 
under the title, The Closet of the Eminently Learned Sir Kenelme Digble 

Opened . 4 

The earliest French source was Janet Hinson's translation of the Tralte 
de Cuisine , c. 1300. Two of the French manuscripts, the Vlandler de T?n 11 event 
and Chlquart's Du Fait de Cuisine were written by professional cooks in 1390 
and 1420, respectively. One of the most Interesting texts is the Menagier de 
Paris , written c. 1395 and translated Into English as The Goodman of Paris . 
This detailed manuscript was written by a prosperous merchant to provide 
advice to his young bride on the management of the household during his 
necessary absences from Paris. 5 

One of the most readily available German cookbooks is Bln buoch von 
guter splse . 5 Written between 1345 to 1354 by Michael de Leone, who was the 
proto-notary of the Archbishop of Wurzburg, this cookbook has been translated 
Into English and included In David Friedman's privately published compilations 
of medieval cookery texts. A transcription and translation are also available on 
the Internet.7 Another work that has been distributed electronically is Eln 
alemannlsches Buchleln von guter Splse . This fifteenth-century manuscript 


4 Sir Knelme Digble. The Closet of the Eminently Learned Sir Kenelme Ptg bie 
Opened . (London: H. Brome. 1669); Sir Hugh Plat. Dellghtes for Ladies to adome their 
Persons. Closets, a nd Pistillatorles; With Beauties. Banquets. Perfumes and Waters . 
(London: Humphrey Lownes. 1609); and A Proper Newe Booke of Cokerve . c. 16th 
Century, edited by Frances Frere. (Cambridge: W. HefTer & Sons Ltd. 1913), all reprinted 
in A-Collectlon of Medieval and Renaissance Cookbooks. Volume , compiled bv David 
Friedman, (n.p.: By the compiler, 1987). Gervase Markham. The English Housewife . 
(London. 1631), edited by Michael Best, (Kingston: McGill-Queen's University Press, 
1986). 

5 Chiquart. Du Fait de Cuisine , c. 1420. translated by Elizabeth Cook; Le Menangler de 
Parts . (Parts, c. 1395), translated by Janet Hinson: and Tralte de Cuisine. C. 1300. 
translated by Janet Hinson; all reprinted In A Collection of Medieval and Renaissance 
Cookbooks. Volume II . compiled by David Friedman, (n.p.: By the compiler, 1993). The 
yimdSX-9f. TalUgysntl.An Editio n 9f all Lxtonl-M m ug-Q rt pts. edited by Terence Scully. 
(Ottawa: University of Ottawa Press, 1988). 

6 Daz Buch von guter splse . (Wurzburg, c. 1345), transcribed. 1844; translated by Alla 
Atlas, in A Collection of Medieval and Renaissance Cookbooks. Volume 11 . compiled by 
David Friedman, (n.p.: By the compiler, 1993). 

7 http://www.cs.bu.edu/students/grads/akatlas/buch.html 
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was first transcribed by Anton Birllnger in 1865. Thomas Cloning has included 
that transcription on his web page, making It one of the most accessible of the 
untranslated German texts.8 Meister Eberhard's Kochbuch was the focus of a 
doctoral dissertation by Anita Feyl and a transcription of the fifteenth-century 
text is included in her work. 9 Discussed thoroughly in an earlier chapter, 
Kuchenmeysterev was one of the most popular German-language cookbooks of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 10 

One thing culinary historians agree on is the occurrence of changes 
within the culinary culture of Europe sometime before the beginning of the 
early modem era. The exact timetable for these changes, however, is subject to 
debate. The most common scenario presents these changes as occurring first 
within the fertile ground of the Italian Renaissance and spreading gradually 
northward, becoming firmly entrenched across the continent by the end of the 
fifteenth- or beginning of the sixteenth century. 11 Only a single writer, 
Margarete Zimmerman, places the shift in traditions earlier, in the fourteenth 
century. 12 She cites an increased availability of meat, decreased grain prices, 
and growth of urban markets for her hypothesis. The difficulty in pinpointing 
the exact timetable for the changes stems from the wide variety of new trends 
cited and the complex social and economic changes that might have 


8 "Ein alemannishces Biichlein von guter Speise." (cgm. 384, fol. 103b-115b. c. 15th C.). 
ed. by Anton Birllnger. in Sitzungsberlchte der KonlgUch baverischen Akademle der 
Wisscnnschaft 2 (18651: 171-206: pub. by Thomas Gloning. 
http://www.unlgiessen.de/~g909. 

9 Eberhard. Kochbuch , c. 15th C, in Anita Feyl. "Das Kochbuch Meister Eberhards.” 
Ph.D. diss., (Albert-Ludwig University. 1963). 

10 Kuchcmpeysterey. (Passau: Johann, Petri, c. 1486), edited by Rolf Ehnert, 
(Gbppingen: Kummerle Verlag, 1981). 

11 Barbara Santlch, "The Evolution of Culinary Techniques in the Medieval Era." in 
Food In the Middle Ages: A Book of Essays , ed. Melitta Weiss Adamson. 61-81. (New 
York: Garland Publishing. 1995), 61, and Reay Tannahlll. Food in History , rev. ed.. (New 
York: Crown Pu bllsher, 1988), 231 -233. 

12 Margarete Zimmerman. "Kochkunst im spatmittelalterllchen Frankreich; Te 
Menangier de Paris. 1 " in Essen.-Und Trtnken_in_Mittelalter und Neuzelt: Vortraffe eines 
intcrdiSZiPUnarcn Svmposions vom 10,-13. Junl 1987 an der Justus-Lieblg-Universitat 
Gleflen. ed. Irmgard Bltsch, Trude Ehlert and Xenja von Ertzdorff. 103-115. 
(Sigmaringen: Jan Thorbecke Verlag, 1987), 107-108. 
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contributed to them. 

Two of these changes were a population shift from rural to urban areas 
and the emergence of a wealthy merchant class. The majority of the population 
still lived In the countryside, engaged In agricultural pursuits, but In the late 
Middle Ages the number of cities In Europe grew both In size and In number. 
The lavish feasts of the nobility were transplanted to the city into the homes of 
those who could afford them. Wealthy urban residents sought, as much as 
they were able, to emulate the dining customs and dishes enjoyed by the 
aristocracy. 13 Those who could afford expensive and exotic foodstuffs Indulged 
in them. A lifestyle formerly based upon the circumstance of birth, became 
available to anyone who could afford it. Greater social mobility In the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries was expressed in an increasingly conspicuous show of 
wealth. 

The goods necessary for this display of consumption came from newly 
expanded trade. Changes in trade routes brought previously scarce foodstuffs 
to Europe in increasing quantities. In the late fifteenth and early sixteenth 
century, Portuguese merchants established their own links to the sources of 
exotic spices formerly available only from the East. In doing so they bypassed 
the Muslim traders and Italian middlemen that had previously dominated the 
market. Merchants from across Europe went to Lisbon to find the best deals 
on pepper, cloves, cinnamon, ginger, and other spices. 14 These commodities 
remained relatively expensive, but the increased quantities filled a growing 
consumer demand. 

Lisbon also became the chief port of entry for sugar. Portuguese 
speculators looking for a suitable location for cultivating sugar cane turned first 
to the Azores and the Canary and Madeira Islands off the coast of Africa. After 
the discovery of the New World the Portuguese and the Spanish turned to the 

13 Trude Ehlert. Das Kochbuch des Mittelalters . (Zurich: Artemis Verlag. 1990). 17. 

14 DeLamar Jensen. Renaissance Europe: Age of Recovery and Reconciliation . 
(Lexington. MA: D. C. Heath and Company. 1992), 338-339. 
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vast new lands to grow this lucrative crop. 15 The Impact was felt across 
Europe. Even England, with no direct ties to the sugar fields of the New World, 
took advantage of the Increased supply of sugar cane, opening the first sugar 
refinery In London In the 1540’s. 16 

In the medieval household honey served as the primary sweetener In 
cooking with fruits, both fresh and dried, lending an additional sweet touch. 
Sugar was primarily regarded as a medicine and was sold In apothecary 
shops. 17 By the sixteenth century the lower price of sugar made It a staple 
item in more and more kitchens. In the sixteenth century, despite its growing 
popularity as a cooking ingredient, sugar retained Its reputation as a medicine. 
Walther Hermann Ryff wrote several books In the sixteenth century on herbs, 
health, and medicine. In his Confect- und Haus Aoothek. published In 1544, he 
made it clear that he still considered sugar to be a useful medicine. 18 

Of the recipes in fourteenth century cookbooks reviewed for this study, 
only twenty percent contained sugar as an Ingredient. During the fifteenth 
century, twenty-nine percent of the recipes called for sugar. By the sixteenth 
century this percentage Jumped to fifty-two, a significant Increase. 1 9 Forty- 
three percent of Sabina Welser's recipes and sixty-two percent of Philippine's 
used sugar. 20 Angelika Ruge-Schatz speculates that the high use of sugar In 
their households reflected the family’s interest in the sugar trade rather than 


16 Alfred W. Crosby. Germs. Seeds, and Animals: Studies In Ecological History . 
(Armonk, NY: M.E. Sharpe: 1994), 87-88. 

16 Hilary Spurling, Elinor Fettiplace s Receipt Book: Elizabethan Country House 
Cooking . (New York: Elisabeth Stilton Books, Viking Penguin. Inc., 1986), 179. 

1 7 Maguellone Toussaint-Samat, A History of Food , translated by Anthea Bell. (Oxford. 
UK; Cambridge. MA: Blackwell Reference. 1992), 565. 

IS Ruge-Schatz. 222. 

19 See Appendix A. Table 2 and 3. 

20 See Appendix A, Table 1. 
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the practice of wealthy society In general.21 With their connections to the New 
World and trading ties to other importers, this conclusion seems reasonable. 
But when compared with the general trend in sugar use, the Welser cookbooks 
do not stand out as unusual. 

While the cultivation of sugar In the Americas had an Impact on the 
culinary practices of Europe, New World foods were slow to catch on. Potatoes 
and maize would come to be staples in many countries In the centuries 
following 1600, but there Is little evidence for these foods, along with other 
items such as tomatoes and chocolate. In the everyday menus of the sixteenth 
century outside of Spain and Portugal. Farmers on the Iberian Peninsula 
adopted maize as a grain crop in the first half of the sixteenth century, but the 
dissemination across the continent was slow .22 Neither one of the Welser 
cookbooks mentions any of the New World foods. The Influence of these 
foodstuffs on culinary change would not come until later centuries. 

Another event that had the potential to have influenced changes In the 
sixteenth-century kitchen was the Reformation. The Roman Catholic Church 
dictated a large number of fast days, requiring the avoidance of meat and dairy 
products. During these days fish served as a primary source of protein and 
almonds, especially In the form of almond milk, provided an alternative to the 
forbidden dairy products. It might seem logical to conclude that the 
Reformation, with its refutation of Catholic traditions, would Influence the use 
of these particular foods. Fishing, however, was a large and Influential 
Industry. In addition to those engaged directly In fishing there were many 
people employed In the production of maritime equipment and in fish 
processing. Even In thoroughly Protestant England, the government urged the 


2 1 Angelika Ruge-Schatz, ’Von der Rezeptsammlung zum Kochbuch - einige 
sozialhistorische Uberlegungen iiber Autoren und Benutzen," in Essen und Trlnken in 
Mlttelalter und Neuzeit: Vortrage eines interdiszlolinaren Symposiums vom 10.-13. Juni 
1987 an der Justus-Lleblg-Universltat Glefien . ed. Irmgard Bitsch, et al. (Sigmaren: Jan 
Thorbecke Verlag, 1987). 221. 

22 Crosby. 150. 
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continuation of some fast days to preserve the maritime industries and prevent 
a "drain on the country's meat supplies. "23 

The religious situation in German-speaking Europe was far more 
complex. During Sabina and Philippine's lifetime, Augsburg was a city with two 
coexisting religious communities. As a family, the Welsers were not Immune to 
the religious changes, having both Protestant and Catholic members. But fish 
and seafood dishes, the mainstays of fast-day meals, are plentiful In both of 
the Welser cookbooks; Sabina listing nineteen flsh dishes and Philippine fifty- 
seven. Salt cod, oysters, eels, salmon, pike, crayfish, and many other species 
were poached, grilled, and fried and also featured in a diverse range of dishes 
including puddings, sausage, pies, and dumplings. 

The second customary staple of fast menus was the almond. One of the 
defining flavors of medieval cuisine, almonds appeared In over twenty percent 
of dishes throughout the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The taste for 
almonds diminished during the sixteenth century, to fourteen percent. Both of 
the Welser cookbooks demonstrate this decline in the use of almonds, but the 
decline may not have been linked too closely with the Reformation. 24 The 
decrease in almond usage began much earlier. In the late fifteenth century the 
Roman Catholic Church eased some of the restrictions on the consumption of 
dairy products. 25 Although some more stringent fast days still required their 
use, almond milk, almond cheese, and almond butter no longer needed to be 
substituted for the locally available dairy products as frequently as before. In 
Protestant England, the use of almonds in recipes dropped even further, to 
seven percent, in the seventeenth century. 

One of the most obvious changes in the sixteenth century was a change 
in the complexity of the recipes found in cookbooks. Barbara Santich does an 

23 Bridget Ann Henlsch. Fast and Feast;-Food in Medieval Society (University Park. PA: 
The Pennsylvania State University Press, 1976). 36-37. 

24 See Appendix A. Table 4. 

25 Henlsch. 47: and Hans Wiswe, Kulturgeschlchte der Kochkunst (Munich: 
Heinz Moos Verlag, 1970),8 7. 
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excellent Job of summing up these changes, noting that, starting in the fifteenth 
century recipes began to show more detail and precision with Innovations such 
as proportions for the ingredients, cooking times, and recommendations for 
shape, size and texture in the finished dish.26 Both Sabina and Philippine’s 
cookbooks demonstrate this kind of detail. An examination of recipes for an 
almond tart illustrates the difference between the medieval and renaissance 
styles of recipes. The first example comes from a thirteenth century cookbook, 
believed to have originated in northern Europe. 

"How one uses almonds in a pie 

One should make a thick milk of almonds and make a pastry shell 
of dough, and pour in the milk, and salt It and seal the top with 
the same dough and bake it in a hot oven. "2 7 

This recipes gives the basic ingredients for the pie and the sequence in which 
they should be added. It is left up to the cook to decide how long to bake it 
and how to decide if the pie is done. No proportions are provided for the 
ingredients and there is no recipe in the manuscript for the almond milk or 
pastry dough. 

Both of the Welser cookbooks contain a number of different recipes for 
almond tarts. This one is from Sabina Welser. 


116 To make an alm ond tart 

Take a quarter pound of almonds and pound them small. 

Afterwards take half of the almonds and make a quart of almond 
milk out of it. Next take fifteen egg yolks and beat the milk into 
them. After that take the remaining almonds and a spoonful of 
sugar and stir them into the eggs and milk. Afterwards take fresh 
fat and let it melt in a pan and put everything in it and let It 
simmer, until it becomes thick like a pudding. Afterwards spread 
it out and put a little fat on top. then It is good. Sprinkle sugar on 
top. 2 6 

Here the cook is provided with amount requirements for the ingredients and 


26 Santich. 63-64. 

27 Rudolf Grewe, "An Early XIII Centuiy Northern European Cookbook." 35. 

28 Sabina Welser,, 104. 
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more detailed cooking Instructions. The filling is thickened with eggs before 
baking. The earlier recipe gave no Instructions for preparing the filling but It 
must have been thickened In some way, either with eggs or bread crumbs. 
Almond milk by Itself Is unlikely to have set up enough to make a satisfactory 
pie filling. Elsewhere In Sabina's book she gave several recipes for pastry 
dough. She still assumed the cook would know how to make almond milk; she 
provided no recipe for It but does give the cook an Idea of how much to make, 
calling for a quart of almond milk made from an eighth pound of nuts for this 
particular dish. 

Perhaps the most frequently cited change in sixteenth-century cookery 
was a trend toward the use of fewer spices In each dish.29 Medieval cuisine 
utilized a multitude of spices. Some of them remain familiar today, such as 
cinnamon, cloves, nutmeg, and ginger. Others imparted flavors unfamiliar to 
the twentieth centuiy palate, such as cubebs, gallngale, and grains of paradise. 
It is difficult to examine the Welser books for signs of this trend toward 
simplification In seasoning. Many recipes still called for spices like ginger, 
cinnamon, nutmeg, and mace. Certainly, there are some recipes that urged 
caution with spices. Sabina gave a recipe for game pie that advised the cook, 

"Jaltz vnd pfeffers woll, funft kaln gewtrtz daran (salt and pepper it well, 
otherwise no (other] spices thereon)." 30 Unfortunately there are many more 
that simply su gg ested that the cook ” gewyrtz wye du wilt (season It as you 
like)." 3 l 


29 Among the sources noting this change are: Jean-Louis Flandrin. "Distinction 
through Taste." in A History of Private Life IU: Passions of the Renaissance , ed. Roger 
Chartler. 265-307. (Cambridge: Belknap Press of Harvard University. 1989), 277; Fritz 
Ruf. "Die Suppe in der Geschlchte der Emahrung," In Essen und Trinken in Mtttelalter 
und Neuzeit: Vortrage eines interdlszipllnaren Svmposions vom 10.-13. Juni 1987 an der 
Justus-Lleblg-Universitat Gieften. ed. Irmgard Bitsch, Trude Ehlert and Xenja von 
Ertzdorflf. 165-181, (Slgmarlngen: Jan Thorbecke Verlag, 1987), 172; Hilary Spurling. 
Elinor Fettlplace’s Receipt Book: Elizabethan Country House Cooking . (New York: 
Elisabeth Stifton Books. Viking Penguin. Inc., 1986). 41: and Toussaint-Samat. 498, 

530. 

30 Sabina Welser. 92. 

3 1 Phllllplne Welser. 96. 
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Roasted and fried meats and fish occupied a prominent position on the 
feast menus throughout the medieval time period. These foods weren't served 
unadorned; they were accompanied by sauces thickened with bread crumbs or 
ground almonds and boasting the complex blend of spices favored by noble 
diners. Hilary Spurllng claims that one contribution of the sixteenth centuiy to 
culinary technique was the development of the roux as a thickening agent. 32 
To prepare a roux the cook melts fat In a saucepan and then browns flour In 
the melted fat before adding the liquid Ingredient. This Is a very basic 
technique In modem cooking, but is entirely absent In medieval cuisine. 
Philippine Welser’s book contains only traditional sauces. Sabina's however 
contains two sauce recipes that call for the new thickener. 33 

An innovation that appeared first in Italy and France in the fifteenth 
century was the use of egg whites to clarify Jellies or aspics. 3 4 Elaborate 
aspics, heavily spiced and decorated were popular as showy dishes at the end 
of an elegant banquet. Fats and other solids from cooking down the meat and 
fish to make the jelled broth clouded the dish. The primary method to clarify 
the broth was to strain it through a cloth bag. In the fifteenth century the 
clarification was further refined by adding beaten egg whites to the simmering 
broth before straining. By the seventeenth century this technique became fairly 
standard, both Hugh Plat's Delightes for Ladies (1609) and Knelme Dlgble’s 
Closet...Opened (1669) adopted this method for their meat Jellies. In her eight 
aspics Sabina Welser relied upon straining alone while one of Philippine’s seven 
aspics does call for egg white clarification. 3 5 The Welsers' cookbooks stand 
between the older technique and acceptance of the newer one. 

Both of the Welser cookbooks also provide confirmation for a frequently 
cited trend of the sixteenth century: the proliferation of a tender shortcmst 


32 Spurllng. 41. 

33 Sabina Welser. 42. 

34 Santlch, 66-68. 

35 Philippine Welser, 161-164. 
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pastry. Pies were not new to the Renaissance; on the contrary, they were one 
of the standard international dishes of medieval cuisine. The medieval pie was 
a sturdy dish, consisting of a filling of meat, poultry, or fish in a free-standing 
container made from a flour and water dough. This tough pie shell could stand 
up to long baking times and served to hold in the moisture, providing a 
disposable cooking and serving container. 36 Household cooks often prepared 
the fillings at home and took them to the professional pastry chef who 
prepared the appropriate pie shell and baked the dish for his customer. 37 This 
practice might explain why there are so few medieval recipes for this medieval 
pastry crust: it fell outside the realm of the household cook. 

In the sixteenth century the sturdy meat pie was joined by a new type of 
pastry made with an edible crust. Hans Wiswe agrees that at that time pies 
played a much greater role in European cuisine, attributing the dish's 
popularity to the assimilation of the fork as a standard eating utensil. 36 Other 
writers assign the responsibility for the sixteenth-century popularity of pies to 
the innovation of shortcrust pastry, while admitting that recipes for the new 
dough were extremely rare. 39 The new style of pie crust owed its tenderness 
to the inclusion of eggs in the dough or to layering thin sheets of dough 
brushed with melted lard. 

Both Welser cookbooks contain recipes for Spanish pastries made with 
the thin sheets of egg-rich layered dough. The following example is from 
Sabina’s book. 

199 To make Spanish pastries 

First prepare a firm dough with eggs and fat and roll it out 
very thin, as long as the table, and sprinkle ground almonds and 
sugar, butter or fat over it and roll it up over itself like a sausage. 

36 Henisch, 129: Santich. 68-70; and Spurting, 55-57. 

37 Odile Redon, Frangoise Sabban, and Silvano Serventl. The Medieval Kitchen: Reel peg . 
from France and Italy , trans. by Edward Schneider. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 1998), 39. 133 and Terence Scully, The Art of Cookery in the Middle_Ages 
(Rochester, NY: Bqydell Press, 1995). 9. 

36 Wiswe, 135. 

39 Redon. Sabban. and Serventl. 134, and Santich, 68-73. 
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Afterwards cut it in pieces and close up both ends. In this 
manner make one after the other and turn the underside to the 
top. And bake it in a smooth pan, with fat in the pan. And let it 
bake in a weak heat, with a hot cover over the top, and serve it 
cold. 40 

The resemblance of these pastries to strudel is interesting, given the Arabic 
influence on medieval Spanish cuisine and the claim by some that strudel has 
an Islamic origin. 41 This conclusion is, however, purely speculative without 
further evidence. 

Sabina Welser included recipes both for the tough free-standing pie 
shells for meat pies and the more innovative pastry that was just coming into 
fashion. 

70 A tart with plums, which can be dried or fresh 

Let them cook beforehand in wine and strain them and take eggs, 
cinnamon and sugar. Bake the dough for the tart. That is made 
like so: take two eggs and beat them. Afterwards stir flour therein 
until it becomes a thick dough. Pour it on the table and work it 
well, until it is ready. After that take somewhat more than half the 
dough and roll it into a flat cake as wide as you would have your 
tart. Afterwards pour the plums on It and roll out after that the 
other crust and cut it up, however you would like it, and put it on 
top over the tart and press it together well and let it bake. So one 
makes the dough for a tart.42 

Although it included the added eggs associated with the more tender pie crust, 
she also instructed the cook to knead it well. This extra handling of the dough 
activates the gluten in the dough and makes for a more durable crust than is 
normally prepared by modem cooks, but it is still a much more edible product 
than its medieval predecessor. 

The shortage of medieval pie crust recipes makes it hard for culinary 
historians to substantiate their claim that the sixteenth-century recipes were 
different from those that came before. One way to approach the problem is to 
look at the main ingredients in the pie fillings. Meat, fish, poultry, almond, and 


40 Sabina Welser. 164. 

4 1 Franz Maler-Bruck. Das GroBe sacher Kochbuch der Osterrelcheische Kuche . 
(Herrsching am Amersee: Schuler Verlagsgesellschaft. 1975). 491. 

42 Sabina Welser, 82. 
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custard pies were all common throughout medieval Europe. Fruit fillings 
appear to have been a new trend during the sixteenth centuiy. Before the 
fifteenth century fruit In a pie served only to supplement the main ingredients 
in a meat or custard pie. The new tender pastry didn't require long baking 
times and allowed cooks to make pies from fruits such as apples, quinces, 
pears, and strawberries, many of which were cooked or finely chopped before 
baking. 

The only cookbooks reviewed for this study with any significant 
percentage of fruit pie recipes were the two Welser books and the English 
book, A Proper Newe Booke of Cokerve . all written in the sixteenth century.43 
During the fourteenth centuiy the number of recipes for fruit pies totaled less 
than one percent of all recipes. This figure rose slightly to two percent in the 
fifteenth centuiy. In sharp contrast are the sixteenth century cookbooks. Fruit 
pies accounted for eleven percent of all of Sabina's recipes, twelve percent of 
Philippine's, and sixteen percent of all the recipes in the Proper Newe Booke . 
Cookbooks in the seventeenth centuiy continued to list fruit pies and tarts, the 
figure declining to two percent. The introduction of a new tender pastry crust 
may well have been the spark behind this sixteenth-century trend. 

Another claimed innovation for the sixteenth century is the development 
of national cuisine. An international aristocratic cuisine, common to all of 
Western and Central Europe, is taken for granted as a feature of medieval 
cooking, but regional dishes gradually added distinctive culinary styles of 
various countries. Redon, Sabban, and Serventi go even further to state that, 
in France and Italy, there is no trace left of medieval cooking. 44 Whether or not 
this is true for those nations is not under examination here. What is apparent, 
after studying the sources, is that there was evidence of regional preferences 
in German-speaking Europe before the sixteenth century. 

Reay Tannahill suggests that the German-speaking areas of Europe 

43 See Appendix A. Tables 1 and 5. 

44 Redon, Sabban. and Serventi. xli-xvii. 
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developed cookery focusing upon pork, sausage, cabbage, lentils, rye bread, 
and beer during the 1500's. 45 This describes a modern view of traditional 
German cuisine, but doesn't necessarily present an accurate picture of new 
food trends in the area during the Welsers' lifetime. Pork and beer were 
enjoyed across Europe and were not distinctively German at this time. Neither 
Philippine nor Sabina included recipes for lentils and Philippine offered only 
one for cabbage, a veal-stuffed cabbage dish. 

Rye bread was common across Northern Europe. Across the continent 
wheat was always the most desirable grain for bread, but where the weather 
was damp and cold other grains grew more readily.46 Although rye bread 
crumbs are mentioned as ingredients in sauces, there are no recipes for rye 
bread in the Welser books, but that is not unusual. Bread recipes were very 
rare in cookbooks at that time, since bread was often purchased from the 
baker rather than cooked in the home. But the common use of rye bread in 
German recipes is distinctive and not found In contemporary English sources. 
This alone hints at a greater acceptance of rye bread in Germ an-speaking 
areas. 

Sausage was enjoyed in Augsburg from a very early date. On the city law 
book from 1156 sausage making was listed among the trades in the clty.47 
Philippine provided a meat pie that includes veal sausage. 4 8 Sabina's five 
sausages Include traditional prattwlrst (bratwurst) and leberwtrst (liverwurst). 49 
On the surface, six recipes for sausage would not seem to make a strong case 
for a national trend in cookery. But a survey of twelve primary sources from 


45 Reay Tannahill. Food in History . Rev. ed, (New York: Crown Publishers, 1988), 244. 

46 Elizabeth David, En glish Bread and Yeast Cookery . (London: Penguin Books. 1977), 
65-68. and Scully, 36-37. 

47 peter Lengle, "Handel und Gewerbe bis zum ende des 13. Jahrhunderts." in 
Geschlchte der Stadt Augsburg: 2000 Jahre von der Romerzeit bis zur Gegenwart . eds. 
Gunther Gottlieb. Wolfram Baer. Josef Becker, et. al., (Stuttgart: Konrad Theiss Verlag, 
1984), 166. 

48 Philippine Welser. 174. 

49 Sabina Welser. 50-52. 
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the fourteenth to the early seventeenth centuries outside of the German¬ 
speaking area yielded only four sausage recipes, three French and one 
English. 50 A survey of eight German cookbooks from the same time period, by 
contrast, revealed nine sausages. 5 1 

This evidence regarding sausage is not sufficient to state that Germans 

prepared sausage more than any other regional group. Sausage making was a 

basic form of meat preservation; smoking and drying helped to prolong the 

usefulness of meat long after the butchering season of autumn had passed. 

The only real conclusion that can be drawn is that there might have been a 

greater tendency in the Germ an-speaking area of Europe to record sausage 

recipes. It may, however, foreshadow the development of a regional cuisine. 

One very traditional German food found in both Welser books is 

Lebkuchen.52 Modem dictionaries identify this sweet, spicy cookie as 

gingerbread, and it does, indeed, resemble the gingerbread cookies that appear 

at Christmas time. But basing our impression of medieval dishes upon their 

contemporary name-sakes is deceptive. Medieval gingerbread differs 

considerably from the modem equivalent and from both medieval and modem 

Lebkuchen. Gilded gingerbread figures were sold in England as early as 

1123.53 But this gingerbread, thickened with bread crumbs Instead of flour, 

was more of a confection than a cookie. A typical recipe from c. 1420: 

Gyngerbrede. —Take a quart of hony, & sethe it, & skeme it clene; 
take Safroun, pouder Pepir, & throw ther-on; take grayted Bred, 

& make it so chargeaunt that it wol be y-lechyd; then take pouder 
Canelle, & straw ther-on y-now; then make yt square, lyke as 
_ thou wolt leche yt; ta ke when thou lechyst hyt, an caste Box leves 

50 Three sausages are given in Le Menangier de Paris . . M-l 1. M-34. M-44 and a 
Polonian sausage in Plat, 101. 

51 Sausages are found in the following: "Ein alemannishces Buchleln von guter 
Speise," " Ein kunftliches vnd nutzliches Kochbuch . excerpted in Renate Earl and 
Angelika Schmidt, Aus Kochbuchem des 14. bis 19. Jahrhunderts: Quellen zur 
Geschichte einer Text art , ed. by Hugo Stopp, (Heidelberg: Carl Winter Universitatsverlag, 
1980), 56, 59; Kuchenmevsterev . 7. 

52 Sabina Welser. three recipes for lezelten, 124, 132-135; and Philippine one. 180-181. 

53 Hans Jurgen Hansen, ed.. Kunstgeschichte des Backwerks: Geschichte und 
Entwicklung der Gebhckarten und lhrer Formen (Oldenburg/Hamburg: Gerhard Stalling 
Verlag, 1968), 54. 
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a-bouyn, y-stykyd ther-on, on clowys. And if thou wolt haue it 
Red, coloure it with Saunderys ynow.54 

The basic technique is to bring honey to a boil, add spices and bread crumbs, 

and press it into a box or mold until it can be turned out sliced (y-leched); this 

gingerbread was not baked. Although the spices used might vary, the basic 

technique remained the same two hundred years later in Sir Hugh Plat's 

Delightes for Ladles. 55 This is a very different recipe from either modern 

gingerbread men or the gingerbread cake common in modem English-language 

cookbooks. Compare English gingerbread to Sabina Welser's lezelten. 

163 To make Ntimberger Lebkuchen 

Take one quart of honey, put it into a large pan, skim it well and 
let it boll a good while. Put one and a half pounds of sugar into it 
and stir it continually with a wooden spatula and let it cook for a 
while, as long as one cooks an egg, pour it hot into a quarter 
pound of flour, stir it around slowly and put the described spices 
in the dough, stir it around slowly and not too long; take one and 
a half ounces of cinnamon sticks, one and a half ounces of 
nutmeg, three fourths of an ounce of cloves, three ounces of 
ginger, a pinch of mace, and chop or grind each one separately so 
that they are not too small, the cinnamon sticks, especially, 
should be coarsely ground. And when you have put the spices in 
the dough, then let the dough set for as long as one needs to hard 
boil eggs. Dip the hands in flour and take a small heap of dough, 
make balls out of it, weigh them so that one is as heavy as the 
others, roll them out with a rolling pin, and spread them out 
smoothly by hand, the smoother the prettier. After that dip the 
mold in rose water and open it up. Take four ounces of dough for 
one Lebkuchen. Be careful and get no flour in the molds or else 
they will be no good, but on the board you can put flour so that 
they do not stick to it. Let them set overnight. And when you take 
them to the baker, then see to it that you have another board that 
is thoroughly sprinkled with flour, so that it is very thickly 
covered. Put the board with its covering of flour into the oven so 
that the board is completely heated, the hotter the better. Take it 
out afterwards and lay the Lebkuchen on top, so that none 
touches the other, put them in the oven, let them bake and look 
after them frequently. At first they will become soft as fat. If you 
take hold of them you can feel it well. And when they become 
entirely dry, then take them out and turn the board around, so 
that the front part goes into the back of the oven. Let it remain a 
_ short while, then tak e it out. Take a small broom, brush the flour 

54 Thomas Austin, ed.. Two Flfteenth-Centurv Cookery Books (London: Published for 
the Early English Text Society by the Oxford University Press. 1888), 35. 

55 Sir Hugh Plat. 15-16. 
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cleanly away from the underside of the Lebkuchen and lay the 
Lebkuchen, in the mean time, on the other board, until you have 
brushed off the Lebkuchen, one after the other, so that there is 
no more flour on the bottoms. Afterwards sweep the flour very 
cleanly from off the board. Lay the Lebkuchen on top of it again, 
so that the bottom is turned to the top. Take a bath sponge, dip it 
in rose water, squeeze it out again, wash the flour from the 
bottoms of the Lebkuchen. Be careful that you do not leave any 
water on the board, then they would stick to it. Afterwards put 
the board with the Lebkuchen again in the oven, until the bottoms 
rise nicely and become hard, then take the board out again. See 
to it that two or three [people] are by the board, who can quickly 
turn the Lebkuchen over, or else they will stick. Afterwards take 
rose water and wash them on top with it as you have done on the 
underside. Put them in the oven again, let them become dry, 
cany them home and move them around on the board, so that 
they do not stick. And when they have completely cooled, then lay 
them eight or ten, one upon the other, wrap them in paper and 
store them in a dry place, see that no draft comes therein, then 
they remain crisp.56 

This recipe closely resembles what American cooks call a cookie, sweetened 
dough thickened with flour and baked. Philippine's lezelten are similar, but are 
rolled out and stamped instead of molded.5 7 Crisp and spicy, this is not the 
sticky medieval gingerbread found in England. Although this study failed to 
uncover early recipes for Lebkuchen or the related Honlgkuchen, there are 
references to grated Lebkuchen as a thickening agent as early as the 
fourteenth century, used in the same way the rest of the continent used grated 
bread crumbs.58 This culinary use would have demanded the crisp texture 
similar to modem Lebkuchen , not the sticky sweet gingerbread known in 
England. 

Gingerbread and Lebkuchen may have both started as similar honey 
cakes, but there is no conclusive evidence regarding their origins. Wiswe 
makes a case for Lebkuchen, and the related Honlgkuchen, as remainders from 


56 Sabina Welser, 132-134. She gives additional Lebkuchen recipes that are similar but 
less complicated. 124, 136. 

57 Philippine Welser. 180-181. 

58 Johanna Maria van Winter. "Interregional Influences in Medieval Cooking," in Food 
in the Middle Ages: A Book of Essays ed. Melltta Weiss Adamson. 45-59, (New York: 
Garland Publishing, 1995), 47. 
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Germanic pre-Christian ritual foods.59 in Kunstgeschlchte des Backwerks . on 
the other hand, their history is traced back to Greek and Roman honey 
cakes.60 What is clear is that the Lebkuchen developed differently than 
gingerbread, becoming a dish closely identified with German cooking long 
before the sixteenth century. 

Perhaps with a larger number of primary sources the overall picture of 
the development of German regional cuisine would be clearer. Several dishes, 
such as Lebkuchen and sausage, that characterize the traditional cuisine of the 
area were found in cookbooks before the sixteenth century. Others, such as 
Sauerbraten, are absent. More research needs to be done in this area to 
determine how and when German national cooking was developed. 

What is clear from the comparison of the Welser cookbooks to similar 
works from elsewhere in Europe from the Middle Ages through the sixteenth 
century is that the Welser's kept abreast of the latest culinary trends popular 
across Europe. Increased use of sugar, fruit pies and aspics cleared with egg 
whites were definitely new trends in their time and these new culinary 
practices left their mark on the Welser cooks. They included dishes that had 
been enjoyed for centuries, such as Blancmanger, along with the latest culinary 
trends that swept across the continent. For these two women, the art of 
cooking was still an international one, albeit flavored with regional specialities. 
Both Sabina and Philippine Welser's cookbooks partook of the rich tradition of 
medieval aristocratic cooking and the latest culinary trends. 

The influence and prestige of their home city, Augsburg, reached a high 
point during their lifetimes. Although the wealth and social standing of their 
family plummeted in the seventeenth century, Sabina and Philippine lived in a 
world when the Welsers were at their peak, enjoying a lifestyle previously 
unattainable outside the aristocracy. These cookbooks give the reader not only 
a collection of curious antique recipes, but a glimpse into the changing world of 

59 Wlswe,93-96. 

60 Hansen, 129-130. 
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APPENDIX A 


Statistical Study 



Statistical Study 


In order to better understand the relationship between cookbooks and 
culinary trends across Europe during the Renaissance and Middle Ages, this 
study compares various elements of those culinary cultures as found In extant 
primary sources. The major criteria for choosing sources for this study was 
access to the book or manuscript in its entirety. This, unfortunately, excluded 
many primary sources that are only available in an extracted or edited form 
within a secondary source. While these works certainly prove valuable to the 
study of culinary history, the pre-selection of only portions of the primary 
source masks the overall content of the original work. 

The study was also limited to sources written In English and German, or 
translated Into English. Works written In Latin, French, or Italian were 
therefore excluded. But that was not as great a limitation as it might seem on 
the surface, as there are very few sources available In the United States. 
Limited access to primary sources, as discussed In the Introduction to this 
thesis, proved to be the most limiting factor of all.The charts that make up 
Appendix A compare the percentage of elements found to the total number of 
recipes within the cookbook or time period. 
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Sources Used in Statistical Study 


Abbreviation Name of Book Languag e Date # Recipes 


Baghdad 

A Baghdad Cookery Book 

Arabic 

1226 

158 

Adalusian 

Anonymous Andlusian Cookbook 
of the 13th Century 

Arabic 

1250 

454 

AC II 

Ancient Cookery 

English 

1381 

90 

PC 

Forme of Cury: a Roll of Ancient Recipes 

English 

1390 

188 

AC I 

Ancient Cookery 

English 

1400 

202 

H 279 

Harleian MS. 279 

English 

1420 

275 

H 4016 

Harleian MS. 4016 

English 

1450 

179 

NB 

Noble Boke of Cookiy Ffor a Prynce... 

English 

1470 

252 

PNB 

Proper Newe Booke of Cokerye 

English 

1575 

49 

Plat 

Dellghtes for Ladies... 

English 

1609 

72 

Markham 

The English Housewife 

English 

1615 

157 

Dlgbie 

Closet of the... Sir Knelme Digbie Opened 

English 

1669 

205 

TC 

Tralte de Cuisine 

French 

1300 

47 

TalUevent 

Vlandler de TalUevent 

French 

1390 

201 

Menangier 

Menangier de Paris 

French 

1395 

306 

Chlquart 

Du Fait de Cuisine 

French 

1420 

84 

13th CNE 

Early XIII Century Northern Eur. Cookbook 

German 

1225 

35 

DBvGS 

Daz Buch von guter spise 

German 

1350 

93 

Eberhard 

Das Kochbuch Meister Eberhards 

German 

1440 

19 

KM 

Kuchenmeysterei 

German 

1486 

159 

Birlinger 

Alemannisches Biichlein von guter spsise 

German 

1490 

69 

P. Welser 

Das Kochbuch der Philippine Welser 

German 

1545 

241 

S. Welser 

Das Kochbuch der Sabina Welser 

German 

1553 

205 



Table 1 - Percentages bv cookbook 


Cookboook 

Almonds 

Sugar 

Fruit ole 

Date 

Language 

Baghdad 

28 

28 

0 

1226 

Arabic 

Adalusian 

32 

18 

0 

1250 

Arabic 

AC II 

34 

22 

1 

1381 

English 

FC 

27 

27 

0 

1390 

English 

AC I 

32 

41 

0.5 

1399 

English 

H 5279 

33 

44 

1 

1420 

English 

H 4016 

12 

34 

0.6 

1450 

English 

NB 

28 

28 

0.8 

1470 

English 

PNB 

2 

41 

16 

1575 

English 

Plat 

15 

64 

0 

1609 

English 

Markham 

5 

66 

6 

1615 

English 

Digbie 

5 

47 

0 

1669 

English 

TC 

28 

6 

0 

1300 

French 

Taillevent 

1 1 

13 

0 

1390 

French 

Menangier 

8 

8 

0.7 

1395 

French 

Chiquart 

32 

35 

2 

1420 

French 

13th C NE 

14 

3 

0 

1225 

German 

DBvGS 

30 

14 

0 

1350 

German 

Eberhard 

16 

0 

0 

1440 

German 

KM 

8 

8 

0 

1486 

German 

Blrlinger 

4 

6 

1 

1490 

German 

P. Welser 

15 

62 

12 

1545 

German 

S. Welser 

16 

43 

1 1 

1553 

German 


This chart lists all of the cookbooks Included In the statistical study, 
arranged chronologiacally and grouped according language of origin: 
Arabic, English, French, and German. The percentages given are the 
percent of the total recipes within each particular source that include 
the element listed. 
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Table 2 - Percentages bv centui 



Almonds 

Sugar 

Fruit ole 

1200-1299 

30 

20 

0 

1300-1399 

21 

20 

0.4 

1400-1499 

22 

29 

1 

1500-1599 

14 

52 

12 

1600-1699 

7 

56 

2 


This table shows the percentages of total recipes In each century that 
contain the indicated elements. 
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Table 4 - Percentage of recipes calling for almonds, bv century 



Table 5 - Percentage of recipes for pies with fruit fillings, by century 


Fruit pie 














APPENDIX B 


Das Kochbuch der Sabina Welserin 



In the name of the Holy 
Trinity J, Sabina Welserin . 
begin this cookbook. 

God grant me His holy 
grace and wisdom 
and understanding and Judgment 
with which 1 

through His Holy will Ui>e 

here in this time and 

with Him forever. Amen, anno 1553 


1 To make steamed capons 

Take a good capon - or several decorate It well with cloves, nutmeg, mace, 
cinnamon sticks and ginger and take a little salt. After that take a pewter pot Into which 
the capon will fit. Seal it well so that no moisture can escape. Next pour a measure of 
Relnfal or Malavosta on the capon. Set the pot with the capon into a kettle of boiling 
water, let it cook for three or four hours and seal it up well so that no water is able to 
get in. Paste up the lid with dough and tie a small linen cloth around it. then you have 
a good dish. 


2 To make capons or hens in a glass 

Take a capon, or a hen, which should not be especially large, or a rooster. Scald 
It well and make it very clean, and when it is scalded, cut open the skin from around the 
neck for about a finger’s length. Otherwise let the skin be entirely undamaged. Draw the 
neck completely out of the skin, in such a way that the wings are also skinned in this 
manner, until the small bones in the front are completely caught up in the skin. After 
that pull the skin from it as far as the knee, and that so that the feet and the head 
remain caught up in the skin. And when you have taken out the large bones and the 
flesh of the capon, or the hen. and emptied the sktn completely, then take a white silk 
thread and sew the capon closed again. After that put one leg after the other into a glass 
vessel. And if the capon has claws on the feet, cut them off. Next put the skin entirely 
inside as far as the head, which does not go into it. You can cut it off. Then take the 
capon meat and chop it small. When it is finely chopped, then put an egg and good 
spices thereon, a little saffron, as much as one stuffs in a small hen for roasting, and 
with a funnel stuff it through the beak into the capon. Then the skin is once again 
filled, as if the capon were whole. Afterwards set the glass vessel into a pot of water and 
let it cook therein, then see you. that it is right. Slaughter the chicken or the capon only 
when it is to be prepared, so that it is not tom in the front. Pay attention afterwards to 
proceed carefully, so that the skin is not tom and remains whole. 


3 A dish in various colors 

A dish, in which each part has a different color, is made like so: Roast chickens 
on a spit, but do not put them too close together. And when they are roasted, make six 
colors, the white is made like so: Take an egg white, put a little flour into it. make a thin 
batter. Brown is made like so: Take sour cherry Jam, make a brown batter with eggs and 
flour. The yellow make like so: Take egg yolks, some wheat flour, saffron and three or 
four eggs, out of which make a batter. Green is made as follows: Take parsley, and strain 
it together with eggs through a cloth, put flour with it and make a batter. Black, take 
flour and eggs, make a paste out of it. put powdered cloves therein which have steeped 
overnight in beaten eggs, put enough into it. so that it becomes truly black. When you 
have made the five colors after this fashion, then baste each chicken with its color and 
take care that it is no longer too hot. And when the color is dry and adheres, then draw 
the chickens off the spit and lay them next to the other roasted meats on a dish. 
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4 Wild game marinated in peppersauce 

Boil fresh game in two parts water and one part wine, and when it is done, then 
cut it into pieces and lay it in a peppersauce. Let it simmer a while therein. Make [the 
sauce] so: Take rye bread, cut off the hard crust and cut the bread into pieces, as thick 
as a finger and as long as the loaf of bread is. Brown it over the fire, until it begins to 
blacken on both sides. Put it right away into cold water. Do not allow it to remain long 
therein. After that put it into a kettle, pour into it the broth in which the game was 
boiled, strain it through a cloth, finely chop onions and bacon, let it cook together, do 
not put too little in the peppersauce. season it well, let it simmer and put vinegar into it. 
then you have a good peppersauce. 


5 How to cook a wild boar's head, also how to prepare a sauce for it. 

A wild boar’s head should be boiled well in water and. when it is done, laid on a 
grate and basted with wine, then it will be thought to have been cooked in wine. 
Afterwards make a black or yellow sauce with it. First, when you would make a black 
sauce, you should heat up a little fat and brown a small spoonful of wheat flour in the 
fat and after that put good wine into it and good cherry syrup, so that it becomes black, 
and sugar, ginger, pepper, cloves and cinnamon, grapes, raisins and finely chopped 
almonds. And taste it. however it seems good to you. make it so. 


6 If you would make a yellow sauce 

Then make it in the same way as the black sauce, only take saffron instead of 
the syrup and put no cloves therein, so you will also have a good sauce. 


7 To make a sauce In which to put a haunch of venison 

Lard it well and roast it and make a good sauce for it. Take Relnfal and stir cherry 
syrup into it, and fry Lebkuchen in fat and chop good sweet apples, almonds, cloves, 
cinnamon sticks, ginger, currants, pepper and raisins and let it ail cook together. When 
you want to serve it. then pour the sauce over it. It is also for marinating a boar’s head. 
Then cook It in two parts water and one third vinegar. The head of a pig is also made in 
this manner. 


8 To make a sauce with apples for game and small birds 

Take good apples and peel them and grate them with a grater and put a little fat 
in a pan over [the fire] and let it become hot and put the apples in it and let them roast 
therein. After that put good wine thereon, sugar, cinnamon, saffron and some ginger 
and let it cook together for a while, then it Is ready. One should boil the small birds first 
and then roast them in fat. 


9 To make a yellow sauce for game or birds 

First put fat in a pan and fry some flour in it. then take some wine and three 
times as much of broth and put it into the pan and add to it ginger and pepper and 
color it yellow, then it is ready. 
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10 To make goose giblets 

Take goose blood, take the feet, wings, stomach and neck and boil them in half 
water and half wine. Grate rye bread, fry It in fat. add to it also the blood from a goose 
and wine and some of broth in which the goose was cooked, sugar, ginger, pepper, 
cinnamon, cloves and let the peppersauce cook for a long while, as much as three 
hours. Then brown a few onions in fat and add the fat to the peppersauce. and when 
you would serve it sprinkle ginger thereon. 


11 To make a yellow peppersauce 

Make it as follows: Brown good flour in fat, pour wine and meat broth in it, add 
seasonings to it. When it is a fast day, however, then take pea broth instead of meat 
broth 


12 To make a boar's head 

Take a head, large or small, boll It in water and wine, and when it is done, see to 
it that the bones remain connected all together, and completely remove the meat from 
the bones of the head. Pull the rind off carefully, remove the white from the meat and 
finely chop the remaining boar’s head meat, put it in a pan. season it well with pepper, 
ginger and a little cloves, nutmeg and saffron and let it become good and hot over the 
fire in the broth In which the head was cooked. Afterwards take the cooked head and 
place it on a white piece of cloth and lay the skin on the bottom of the cloth, then 
spread the chopped meat once again on the head and decorate it with the separated 
skin. And if you do not have enough from one head, then cut the rind from two and 
decorate the head completely, as if it were whole. After that take the snout and the ears 
out of the cloth. Also draw the teeth together again with the cloth while it is still hot. so 
that the head remains intact and let it lie together overnight. In the morning cut the 
cloth again from the head, then it remains all together. Spread it with a mince of apples, 
almonds and raisins. Then you have a lordly dish. 


13 To make stuffed birds 

Prepare them in the following manner: Take small wild birds, hold them with a 
finger and stuff them with eggs. Put some ground anise and Juniper berries into them to 
avoid a gamy smell. Leave the feet and heads on the birds, stick them on a spit and roast 
them, but not too dry. and in a bowl make a sweet sauce with Reinfal for the birds. In 
this manner one can stuff other birds. 


14 To prepare small birds 

Take small birds and simmer them in broth. Afterwards take part of the birds and 
pound them In a mortar, also some Juniper berries and caraway and strain it through a 
cloth and season It well. Let it boil In a pan and pour it on the cooked birds, following 
that let It boll up one more time and cook together. 


15 


Take a goose, stuff it with onions, peeled quinces, pears and bacon, stick it on a 
spit and roast it. 
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16 


Afterwards take the goose blood, cook In it the feet, neck and wings with wine 
and water. Grate rye bread, fry it in fat. add to the mixture and season It well. Then 
prepare it as follows: Take toasted Semmel and strain them with wine through a cloth, 
likewise the broth In which the goose was cooked. Then finely chop onions with bacon, 
let them roast together, put fat into it and season it well. 


17 To make goose soup 

Make it as follows: Take a large pan and set it under the goose when you roast it. 
Let the fat drip into it. Take after that good milk, simmer it with sugar and put toasted 
bread into it. 


16 A well roasted young goose 

Then take the goose liver and with it ten plums and put them in the goose and 
sew it up underneath and put it on a spit. It will be good. And when you serve it then 
open It up. 


19 Jugged hare 

Take the hare, rinse the blood with wine and vinegar into a clean vessel, then 
chop the hare in pieces. Cook the front part in the blood. Take wine or water and stir it. 
until it is mixed with the blood, so that the blood does not clump. Take rye bread that is 
finely grated, fry it in fat and put it into the jugged hare. Season it well. You can also 
chop the lungs and the liver into pieces and roast them with the rye bread and put them 
into the jugged hare. 


20 If you would roast a good fat quail 

Then take a grape leaf and wrap it around, then it bastes itself and the fat 
remains therein. 


21 A liver dish 

Then take a liver from a lamb and cut it into little pieces the size of a calf s 
sweetbreads and wrap around each piece a small lamb's caul and stick it onto a spit and 
roast it like small spitted birds on a grill. 


22 If you would make good marzipan 

First take a half pound of almonds and soak them overnight in cold well water, 
take them out in the morning. Next pound them well until they become oily, pour a little 
rose water on them and pound them further. When they become oily again, then pour a 
little more rose water thereon. Do this until they no longer become oily. And pound the 
almonds as small as possible. After that take a half pound of sugar, pound not quite all 
of it in, leaving a little left over. Next, when the almonds and sugar are pounded well 
together, put them in a bowl, take the lid from a small box. loosen the rim completely, so 
that it can be detached and put back on again, however leave the lid and the rim 
together. Take wafers and make them about as wide as a pastry shell, very round. 
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Spread the almond paste described above with the fingers onto the wafers, moistening 
the fingers with rose water and dipping the almond paste into the sugar, which you 
have kept in reserve. After that, when you have spread it out evenly with your hands, 
take the sugar that you have reserved and sprinkle it through a sieve evenly over the 
marzipan. And take a small brush and dip it in rose water and sprinkle the marzipan 
overall, so that the sugar is dissolved. Then let it bake. Check It often, so that it is not 
burnt. It should be entirely white. The amount of a half pound is necessary, so that the 
oil remains. 


23 If you would make a good sausage for a salad 

Then take ten pounds of pork and five pounds of beef, always two parts pork to 
one part of beef. That would be fifteen pounds. To that one should take eight ounces of 
salt and two and one half ounces of pepper, which should be coarsely ground, and 
when the meat Is chopped, put into it at first two pounds of bacon, diced. According to 
how fat the pork Is. one can use less or more, take the bacon from the back and not 
from the belly. And the sausages should be firmly stuffed. The sooner they are dried the 
better. Hang them In the parlor or in the kitchen, but not In the smoke and not near the 
oven, so that the bacon does not melt. This should be done during the crescent moon, 
and fill with the minced meat well and firmly, then the sausages will remain good for a 
long while. Each sausage should be tied above and below and also fasten a ribbon on 
both ends with which they should be hung up. and every two days they should be 
turned, upside down, and when they are fully dried out. wrap them in a cloth and lay 
them in a box. 


24 How one should make Zervelat sausages 

First take four pounds of pork from the tender area of the leg and two pounds of 
bacon. Let this be finely chopped and add to it three ounces of salt, one pound of grated 
cheese, one and one half ounces of pepper and one and one half ounces of ginger. When 
it is chopped then knead the following into it. one and one half ounces cinnamon, one 
fourth ounce of cloves, one fourth ounce of nutmeg and one ounce of sugar. The 
sausage skins must be cleaned and subsequently colored yellow, for which one needs 
not quite one fourth ounce of saffron. Tie it up on both ends and pour in approximately 
one quart of fresh water. The entire amount of salt, ginger and pepper should not be 
added, taste it first and season it accordingly. It should be cooked about as long as to 
cook eggs. The seasoning and the salt must be put into it according to one's own 
discretion, it must be tried first. 


25 If you would make good bratwurst 

Take four pounds of pork and four pounds of beef and chop it finely. After that 
mix with it two pounds of bacon and chop it together and pour approximately one quart 
of water on it. Also add salt and pepper thereto, however you like to eat it. or if you 
would like to have some good herbs . you could take some sage and some marjoram, 
then you have good bratwurst. 


26 If you would make good Uverwurst 

First take a quarter of a pig's liver, also a quarter of a pig’s lungs, chop them 
small, after that chop bacon into small cubes and put salt and caraway seeds into it. 
The liver and lungs must first be cooked, before they are chopped, and afterwards pour 
as much of this broth on the chopped meat as you feel is enough. Then take the 
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intestines from the slaughterhouse and fill them full, then you have good sausage. 


27 If you would make good pickled tongue. They are best made in January, then 
they will keep the whole year 

First take twenty five tongues or as many as you will and take them one after the 
other and pound them back and front on a chopping block, then they will be long. After 
that pound salt small and coat the tongues in salt. Take then a good small tub and put 
salt In the bottom, after that lay a layer of tongues as close together as possible, put 
more salt on them so that it is entirely white from salt. In this manner always place a 
layer of tongues, after that a layer of salt, until they are all laid out. Then weigh them 
down well so that they are covered by the brine and allow them to remain for fifty days, 
afterwards hang them for four days in smoke. When they have smoked enough, hang 
them next in the air. then you have good smoked tongue. 


28 If you would put up good vinegar that will remain good and strong for a long 
time, recipe from the Stettnerin of the parlor 

Take a jug into which can hold twenty quarts and spread it with pitch, next 
take two pounds of tartar and pound it small and put it into the jug. take four ginger 
roots, some thirty or thirty-two peppercorns, take fourteen quarts of good vinegar and 
pour it in the Jug. take six quarts of good wine and bring it to a boil and skim it off. 
Afterwards let it cool somewhat and pour It into the Jug and let it stand for four weeks. 
See that you do not stir it up. then it will be good and keep well. 


29 If you would preserve game for a long time 

When it is an entire red or roe deer, then skin it and take out the entrails and 
hang it in a cellar without any drafts. After that you must baste it every day. inside and 
out. with wine. And put inside it nettles or mint. When it is washed out inside with 
wine you must lay in it fresh herbs, then it will keep for a long time. When it is Just a 
piece of game, however, then lay it in a trough with fresh nettles and mint over or under 
it and baste it every day with wine. 


30 To make Genovese tart 

Take eighteen ounces of chard or spinach, three ounces of grated cheese, two 
and one half ounces of olive oil and the fresh cheese from six ounces of curdled milk. 
And blanch the herbs and chop them small and stir it all together and make a good 
covered tart with it. 


31 To make ravioli 

Take spinach and blanch it as if you were making cooked spinach, and chop it 
small. Take approximately one handful, when it is chopped, cheese or meat from a 
chicken or capon that was boiled or roasted. Then take twice as much cheese as herb, or 
of chicken an equal amount, and beat two or three eggs into it and make a good dough, 
put salt and pepper into it and make a dough with good flour, as if you would make a 
tart, and when you have made little flat cakes of dough then put a small ball of filling on 
the edge of the flat cake and form it into a dumpling. And press it together well along the 
edges and place it in broth and let it cook about as long as for a soft-boiled egg. The 
meat should be finely chopped and the cheese finely grated. 
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32 To preserve veal a long while 

As soon as it comes from the butcher, salt it right away and afterwards rub it 
down with vinegar every day. And when you would use It. by all means let it soak in 
water for six hours beforehand. 


33 To prepare dried cod, from the gracious Lord of Lindau, who was Bishop in 
Constance 

First take river water and ashes and add caustic lime, which should be rather 
strong, and soak the dried cod therein. Allow it to soak for a day and a night, afterwards 
drain it off and pour on it again the previously described caustic lime solution. Let it 
soak again for a day and a night, put It afterwards in a pot and wash it off two or three 
times in water, so that the fish no longer tastes like lye. Put It then in a pot and put 
water therein and let it slowly simmer so that It does not boll over. Allow It to only 
simmer slowly, otherwise it becomes hard. Let it cook approximately one hour, after 
which, dress and salt it and pour salted butter over it and serve it. Also put good 
mustard on the outside in about three places. One must also beat dried cod well before 
It is soaked. 


34 To make the mustard for dried cod 

Take mustard powder, stir into it good wine and pear preserves and put sugar 
into it. as much as you feel is good, and make It as thick as you prefer to eat it. then it Is 
a good mustard. 


35 To make a good Barbianlsch 1 tart 

Take a half pound of fat and let it melt In a pan. take after that a quart of cream 
and pour it into the fat and let It simmer together. Afterwards take ten eggs and beat 
them with a small spoonful of good flour and beat them well, so that the dough will not 
be lumpy and afterwards beat the other ingredients with it and beat It all especially well 
and mix everything together thoroughly and let It cook together again until It becomes 
fairly thick. And sweeten it however you like to eat it. And when it has cooked, then salt 
it a little and put it in a pie crust and let it bake. 


36 To make an English tart 

First take one third of a quart of cream, some three quarters of a pound of fat 
and a quarter pound of sugar, which must be allowed to cook with the milk and the fat. 
After that take six eggs, according to how [large] they are. and, also six egg yolks, beat 
two eggs with a small spoonful of flour and stir it until smooth, and when it Is well- 
beaten, then beat into it all the eggs, put it all In a pan and let it simmer together until 
it becomes fairly thick, and watch out that it does not bum. and when it Is cooked then 
salt it a Uttle and pour In a little rose water on It while it Is still warm, and let it bake. 


37 If you would make a good appetizer 

Take a brain and let It be well roasted, divide It into small pieces, take a grated 
Semmel and beat eggs into it. also milk, spices, saffron and something green, put fat into 


1 In his introduction to the 1980 modem German translation of this book, Hugo Stopp suggests that this refers to a 
place in South Tyro] called Barbian. Das Kochbuch der Sabina Welserin .. 14. 
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a pan and roast It well, then it is good. 


38 To make elderflower pudding 

Take elder flowers, boll them in milk and strain them, make a Arm dough from 
eggs and flour and roll it into a thin flat cake, cut it Into the shape of little worms and 
put them into the milk, salt it and put fat into it and let it cook. 


39 To make a blue pudding 

Bruise cornflowers and press them with water through a cloth. If you want, 
blanch almonds in it, whose milk Is then blue. Afterwards make a pudding with it. 


40 To make a dish of peas 

Cook peas so that they become mushy, put them in a colander and strain as for 
almond milk. Strain saffron, ginger and cinnamon with it. Then it looks like a worm. 
Sprinkle sugar over it and serve it cold. 


41 To make a Kachelmus 2 

Take milk and the same amount of egg yolks, take fat and melt it In a small pan, 
pour the milk and egg yolks into it, and let it It thicken in boiling water and lay in out 
nicely with an Iron spoon, in pieces in the bowl. It is sometimes called Mllk-in-the-Pot. 


42 To make a pudding in a bow|3 

To make a pudding in a bowl beat together eggs and milk, wet a pewter bowl, put 
melted fat therein, set it on a grill, under which are glowing coals, pour the eggs and 
milk into the bowl and cover with another bowl. And when the upper bowl begins to 
sweat, then you must wipe off the water with a clean cloth and cover it again, until it 
becomes firm. Then heat fat and to pour over it and pour it off again, so that it becomes 
brown on top. 


43 To make a fig pudding 

Put wine in a small pot. and when it begins to boil, then put in grated 
Lebkuchen and grated Semmel. Put saffron, almonds, raisins, figs and some fat into it. 


44 To make a wine pudding 

Take grated bread crumbs, brown them in fat until they become crisp, put in 
good wine and egg yolks in it and sweeten to taste. 


2 Kacbd is a glazed ceramic tile or in this case, a glazed ceramic dish. Mus refers to a variety of mushy or pudding-like 
dishes. 

3 This is also sometimes called Milk -in-a-Pot. 
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45 To make a lung pudding 

Cook the lungs, chop them small, roast them In fat. beat eggs into it. put spices 
and meat broth into it, then it is ready. 


46 To make sour cherry pudding 

Strain the cherries, as if you were cooking syrup, take a grated Semmel. fry it in 
fat. take the puree and pour it in. let it boil and sweeten it with sugar. 


47 To make a pudding which falls out of the pan by itself 

Beat eggs and milk together and put into it a grated Semmel, so that it becomes a 
thin batter, let it cook and sweeten it. then it is ready. 


48 To prepare crayfish 

Boil the crayfish well, remove the back and front shells and pound them in a 
mortar. Take then a toasted Semmel and put pea broth on it and strain it through a 
clean cloth or a fine-meshed colander, and a little good wine. Salt It and temper it with 
good spices, saffron, cinnamon, ginger and sugar. Take fat. stir flour into it and pour the 
strained crayfish thereon and let it boil. After that sprinkle sugar upon it. This is a good 
lordly dish. 


49 To make a good almond pudding 

Then pound the almonds well, put them in a bowl and pour good cream therein, 
not too much. Whip the almond paste very well, so that it becomes smooth, put sugar 
therein and allow it to cook for a short while. When you serve it sprinkle sugar on top, 
then it is a lordly pudding. Take three fourths of a pound for a dish. 


50 To make a grape pudding 

Strain grapes with good wine, but the grapes should be well washed beforehand. 
Take the strained pulp and cook it. as one cooks pudding, and mix it with wine and put 
sugar, cinnamon and a little ginger into it, according to how sweet or strong you will 
have It. 


51 Almond chanterelles 

Pound the almonds, as you would to make marzipan, put sugar thereon, but not 
too much, take after that the chanterelle mushroom mold, clean it and take a small 
brush, dip It in almond oil and brush the mold with it, also with a brush of rose water. 
And put the almond paste into the mushroom mold and blow through the tube (so that 
the almond mushroom falls] onto a sheet of paper, and let it bake in a tart pan and 
sprinkle It with 9tarch flour, then they will be white. 


52 To make turned out eggs 


Open the egg on the tip and mix the yolk and the white, also a little salt. 
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together. If you would like, you can stir some ginger into it. Next pour it in fat. so that 
everything falls out and the shell remains intact. 


53 To make a fence out of butter 

Take butter or May butter and sugar, knead it in. so that it becomes sweet, and 
then take an icing bag and fence it around. The fence posts that go with it. make from 
cinnamon sticks. Also there belongs Inside the fence, roasted fish or whatever you have 
that is good. 


54 To make an egg pudding 

Beat eggs and milk together and brown bread crumbs in fat and pour the milk 
and eggs therein, and let it cook and salt It. 


55 To make snow 

Dilute cream and put it in a pot. And take an eggbeater and stir it thoroughly, 
until it forms snowy foam on top. And toast a Semmel and lay it in a bowl and sprinkle 
sugar over it and put the foam on the bread, then it is ready. 


56 To make filled Semmel 

Then cut slices, as if you would fry them, and spread syrup over them, sugar and 
spices as you would like to have it. And turn them in a batter made from egg yolks and 
fry them and cut small slices from them or serve them whole. 


57 So that jellied fish becomes clarified 

Wash the the fish clean in fresh water and cook the well in wine. Afterwards 
pour off the broth and put in more wine, which should be hot. and let It simmer slowly 
and cook isinglass with it. so that it becomes firm and make it good with spices, 
however you like to have it. and pour the boiling hot broth thereon. 


58 To make smoked pork 

Take a quarter of a pig and salt It especially well, so that it is entirely white with 
salt, and let the salt dissolve in a cellar. And when it is dissolved, then skim off the 
water and pour it over again, do that two or three times a day, and when it has laid in 
salt for four weeks, hang it up and smoke it fairly slowly, until it becomes thoroughly dry 
and fairly hard. Let it hang in the smoke for eight days, after which hang it in a chamber 
into which air comes. It keeps for the entire year. 


59 If you would make good smoked beef 

Then prepare the meat for smoking, as wide as three man’s fingers, and salt it 
well so that it becomes white from the salt, and when the salt has dissolved, then skim 
it off and pour it over again or from the bottom to the top. so that the salt comes over it 
all. And when it has laid for four days in the salt, then hang it up and smoke it with 
Juniper twigs. Let it hang for three days, then it is very red. 
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60 To make a veal pie 

Take pieces of veal from the leg and boll them In water, about as long as it takes 
to hard boil an egg. Afterwards take them out and chop the meat small, and take suet 
from the kidneys and cut it small and chop it with the veal. And when it is finely 
chopped, then put it in a bowl and put some wine into it and an ample ladelful of broth 
. pepper and a little mace, which should be whole. Crush it a little by hand so that it in 
small pieces, put in it raisins and saffron and stir It all up together with a spoon, put 
cinnamon in it also, and taste it, however it seems good to you. 


61 To make a pastry dough for all shaped pies 

Take flour, the best that you can get, about two handfuls, depending on how 
large or small you would have the pie. Put it on the table and with a knife stir in two 
eggs and a little salt. Put water in a small pan and a piece of fat the size of two good 
eggs, let it all dissolve together and boil. Afterwards pour it on the flour on the table and 
make a strong dough and work it well, however you feel is right. If it is summer, one 
must take meat broth instead of water and in the place of the fat the skimmlngs from 
the broth. When the dough is kneaded, then make of it a round ball and draw it out 
well on the sides with the fingers or with a rolling pin. so that in the middle a raised 
area remains, then let it chill in the cold. Afterwards shape the dough as 1 have pointed 
out to you. Also reserve dough for the cover and roll it out into a cover and take water 
and spread it over the top of the cover and the top of the formed pastry shell and Join it 
together well with the fingers. Leave a small hole. And see that it is pressed together well, 
so that it does not come open. Blow in the small hole which you have left, then the 
cover will lift itself up. Then quickly press the hole closed. Afterwards put it in the oven. 
Sprinkle flour in the dish beforehand. Take care that the oven is properly heated, then It 
will be a pretty pastry. The dough for all shaped pastries is made in this manner. 


62 How one should make jellied fish 

Take pike and carp and slaughter them and scale them and cut the fish up in 
pieces and wash them thoroughly and cleanly. Put them in a trough, put the scales in a 
pan and wine thereon, let it boil well. Afterwards strain it well through a cloth bag. 
After that put the fish over the fire and add to it that which was strained off. Next put 
good wine therein, and if you would make it good, you could also put one or two quarts 
of Malavosta in it. as much as you would like. And color it nicely yellow 4 and salt It. 
taste it and let it cook until it is enough. Afterwards lay the fish in a bowl and sprinkle 
the bowl beforehand with mace, cinnamon and raisins. After that put the broth on the 
fire and put sugar, ginger and cinnamon therein, and taste it. until it is good. Afterwards 
pour it in the bowl and throw almonds in it. as many as you would have. If you are 
afraid that it wlU not become firm, then you could let a little isinglass cook in it. We 
have made two dishes, one with eight pieces and one with six pieces, and have used for 
It four quarts of good old Wurzburger wine and three quarts of Malavosta. 


63 How one should prepare Zerena 

Pound two pounds of almonds. The almonds should be soaked in cold spring 
water and then removed, they will become very white, and wash them with spring water, 
after which they should be dried with a good white cloth. Next pound them as small as 
possible, and when they begin to become oily, put in rose water until they are no longer 
oily. After that, when they are very well pounded, put them in a bowl. Take before that 
two quarts of water, spring water, put it in a pot, put four ounces of good isinglass in 

4 To color any food item yellow the medieval cook normally used saffron or perhaps egg yolks. 
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with It. let It boil down to not quite one third of a quart, then you will see whether it is 
sufficiently thickened. You could put more or less into it. depending upon how good the 
isinglass is. Take a clean coarsely-woven cloth, put the almonds in it and strain it 
through with the water. After that take the wax mold and lay it for a while in cold water 
and wash it clean with a soft white cloth. After that dry it well with a clean cloth, so 
that it is no longer wet. Take after that sweet almond oil, take a small feather and 
spread the oil very carefully in sill the little corners, so that the mold releases all the 
better, afterwards put the BlechdtngS in the mold and pay attention that it comes in the 
middle. Close the mold and stick it together well on the edges with almond paste, so that 
it does not run out when something is poured in. Next take thick string and tie the mold 
firmly closed. Set It afterwards into about three quarts of flour, so that the top is at the 
bottom, set it directly into the flour. Next put the strained almonds in a brass pan over 
the fire and let it cook about as long as to cook an egg. afterwards take it from the fire 
and let it cool, so that it is lukewarm. One should not pour it in when it is too hot. also 
not too cold, but Just so that it is exactly right. Let it set overnight and in the morning 
Lake ii out Do it caiefully so that it does not break into pieces. Afterwards let a wood 
carver or painter gild it and prepare it for you. After that set it in a dish and pour almond 
milk on it. then you have a Shauessen.S 


64 To make a fish pastry from trout, carp, Selbingen 5 6 7 or bream 

Open the fish and pull out the entrails and cut diagonal slashes in it. let the fish 
remain otherwise whole. Take pepper and ginger, mix them together well and a little 
cloves, and salt the fish well Inside and out. Take butter or another fat and put it on the 
inside and outside of the fish. Make the pastry as for any fish and let ii bake. 


65 The dough for the pastry 

Take rye flour, according to how large the fish is. take it. and put water, about 
three pints, in a pan and a good quarter pound of fat into ii. and let it cook together, 
put the flour on the table and put the solids from the melted fat-water on top. until it 
makes a good firm dough. You must kneau it well so that ii becomes good and sticky. 
Afterwards make two parts out of it. First the bottom, roll It out as large as the fish is. 
Aflei Liml lay the fish oil the bottom ciusL anu lull out Lite Lop ci usl just as wide and 
put it over the fish and shape it like the fish. Make fins on it and take a small knife and 
make dough scales, also eyes and everything which a fish lias. And put it in the oven 
and spread It with an egg. Then you have a fish pastry. 


66 A game pie 

Take beef fat. and chop It small, and rosemaiy, which can be fresh or dried. If 
you have none, take marjoram oi anise or sage, as much as you would like. Chop them 
finely together, put cloves, pepper, ginger and salt Into it, as much as you would like, 
pour one pint of wine on it. The game must be cooked beforehand. And make a shaped 
pastry the same way as for the veal pie, and let it bake, serve it warm. In this manner 
one can also prepare a loin roast. 


5 Blecbding literally means metal thing, it is unclear exactly what function it serves, one possibility is that it is a 
funnel for filling the mold. 

6 Sbauessen or foods for show were called subtleties in England and were typical in very large banquets as a display of 
wcalili oi giaiulcui, Sumciiirtcs they we»e edible but ttOl always. 

7 Selbmgm may possibly be a fish known currently in German as SaiUringen. 
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67 A game pie 

Take a hind leg from a red deer and divide it for three pies, the bones are good 
afterwards for game soup. Then boil ihe three pieces, which are for the pies, well, after 
which take them out and lay them on a platter or in a trough and salt and pepper them 
well and let them lie there overnight. Afterwards mix a dough out of rye flour. First pour 
about a quarter pound of flour on the table and put into a pan about one quart of 
water and one pound of fat and let it dissolve together and bring it to a boil and pour It 
afterwards on the flour, until it Is sufficient, and make then a strong dough and work it 
well. After that remove some dough, about one third, and roll it out into two rounds, 
according to how many pies you need or want to make. Next put the game on the 
bottom round and put afterwards the top round on it and shape it. however you would 
like to have it. After that take a bag [of water ] and spread the bottom crust on the edges. 
Afterwards press the lop dougli onto the bottom so that nothing runs out, arrange il 
with a small knife and crimp It. however you would like it. and shove it in the oven. 


68 To make a quince pie 

Peel the quinces and cut the core cleanly out with a knife, fry them in fat. After 
that stuff the quinces with currants, sugar, cinnamon and cloves. Afterwards take beef 
marrow or finely chopped kidney suet or skimmed fat from some other meat and put 
good Malaoosia or ReUifal on it, sugar, cinnamon and cloves, however It seems good to 
you. The dough for the pie is found In number (sixty one]. 


69 A pastry from a capon 

First pluck the capon and let it boil, afterwards take It out and remove the small 
breasi bones and chop beef fat small and put the fat in a bowl. Pul two quarts of good 
wine therein, a good portion of lean broth, pepper, ginger, cloves and a little ground 
nutmeg. Two peeled lemons or limes are also good. After that prepare an oblong shaped 
pastiy crust. The way in which you should make the pastry Is found in number [sixty 
onej. In the same way you can prepare chickens, doves and birds of all kinds for pies. 


70 A tart with plums, which can be dried or fresh 

Let them cook beforehand in wine and strain them and take eggs, cinnamon and 
sugar. Bake the dough for the tart. That is made like so: take two eggs and beat them. 
Afterwards stir flour therein until it becomes a thick dough. Pour it on the table and 
work it well, until it Is ready. After that take somewhat more than half the dough and 
roll it Into a flat cake as wide as you would have your tart. Afterwards pour the plums 
on it and roll out after that the other crust and cut it up, however you would like it. and 
put it on top over the tart and press it together well and let It bake. So one makes the 
dough for a tart. 


71 Another tart with fresh plums 

Take the stones cleanly out and cut them open In the middle and make the tart 
and sprinkle sugar and cinnamon on the bottom crust and after that lay the plums as 
closely together as possible and put sugar and cinnamon on them again. Put also some 
butter thereon. Make after that the tart dough in the manner which is recorded in 
number (seventy]. 
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72 A tart made with sour cherries, cherries and white currants 3 

Take out the stones and take abundant sugar and butter and a little ginger and 
let it bake not quite half an hour. If you would like, use cinnamon and no ginger. And 
fry a grated Semmel first in fat and put it on top of the Welchseln, AmareUen and sweet 
cherries and prepare along with it small pastry shells, fairly high, as for pies, and cut 
wide slices of Semmel , [put} them on the bottom and take out the stones. Put butter or 
another fat on it. Make the pastry for the tart as in recipe numbeT [seventy]. 


73 A pear tart 

Take pears and pee] them and cut them into thin strips, take beef marrow, 
cinnamon, sugar and raisins and let it bake. If you do not have any marrow then use 
butter or another fat. 


74 An apple tart 

Peel the apples and take the cores cleanly out and chop them small, put two or 
three egg yolks with them and let butter melt In a pan and pour it on the apples and put 
cinnamon, sugar and ginger thereon and let It bake. Roast them first in butter before 
you chop them. 


75 Another apple tart 

Peel the apples, slice them and roast them, cut the cores cleanly out. Chop them 
small beforehand and put beef marrow thereon and grated bread crumbs. Stir it together 
well, stir Into it also cinnamon, sugar and raisins and let it bake. 


76 An almond tart 

Shell the almonds, pound them very small and strain them through a copper 
sieve. Take cream or sweet milk, take five or six egg yolks and let it bake. If you would 
like, you can mix rose water in with it, or else not. 


77 A Uvcr tart 

Take liver from a calf or a lamb, cook it until it becomes soft, take rich meat 
broth, chop the liver small and put salt, ginger and pepper in It and let It bake. 


78 An egg tart 

Take eight eggs, beat them well and take one quart of milk. Let it boll In a pan 
and put the eggs Into it and stir It around until it becomes thick, and let it become cool, 
so that the water evaporates. Put in it sugar and a little butter. If you would like, you 
can also put into it ground almonds and rose water. And let It bake. 


^ Despite beingmentioned in the title, there is no mention of currants in the body of the recipe. It does call for 
sweet cherries, forseben, and two kinds of sour cherries, Weicbsebt and AmmUm. 
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79 An apple tart 

Peel the apples cleanly and take out the cores, chop them small and fry them in 
fat. put raisins, sugar and cinnamon therein and let it bake. 


80 A pear tart 

Cut out of each pear eight or twelve slices, according to how large the pear is. fry 
them in fat. take them after that and lay them nicely around the tart and sprinkle them 
under and over with sugar, cinnamon, cloves and raisins and let it bake. 


81 An almond tart 

Take the almonds and pound them as small as possible, with them rose water. 
After that put them in a small bowl and put egg whites therein, until you think that it is 
enough, and a spoonful of cream. Afterwards spread it out the and bake it. 


82 Spritzgebackenes 

Then take one third quart of milk and let it boil and take wheat flour, as if you 
were making steamed buns, and take six or eight eggs and beat them in one after the 
other until the dough becomes veiy soft and put through a pastry bag and fry it slowly. 


83 If you will bake good pocket buns 9 

Then take flour and beat eggs into it. as much as you like, and put milk therein. 
As many egg as you use, so take a half eggshell full of milk, put it in and stir it together 
well and salt the flour and let fat melt in a pan and pour the dough in the pan and let it 
become very dry over a small fire and cut it into nice wide slices and fry it. 


84 If you would bake Fesser 10 

So bring milk to a boil and stir flour and fat into the milk and stir it around well 
in the pan, until the dough becomes fairly dry. do not brown it very much. Afterwards 
take it out and crumble it up, until it becomes cold. After that beat eggs into it and let it 
remain fairly firm. After that make nice small rolls, then it is ready. 


85 If you would bake good large buns like SemmeZ 

Then take milk, bring it to a boil, put two small crumbs of fat into It. also put 
salt and a small drop of water into it. Stir in flour, one or two spoons, according to how 
much you will make, make the dough in the pan very dry. put it in a bowl, beat eggs into 
it. until you think that it is right, take afterwards a small Iron spoon and with it put the 
buns into the pan. let it fry slowly, then they are ready. Lay the eggs in warm water. 


9 The German name for this bun isSackkticblern. The word k&cbkm is generally used to refer to a chicken, but is also 
used in Swabia to refer to small cakes or buns. Sack can be translated as sack, bag or purse as well as pocket. In the 
late middle ages pockets were not part of the garment but a separate bag or purse, therefore translating**^ as pocket 
encompasses many meanings of the word. 

10 Fesseror Faster means barrels, an appropriate name for these round buns. 
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86 If you would bake good fried Strauben 

Then bring water to a boll and pour it on the flour, stir it together well, beat eggs 
into it and salt it. take a small Strauben funnel, which should have a hole as wide as a 
finger, and let the batter run through and fty the Slrauhen. The batter should be warm. 


87 To make a pear tart 

Then take the pears and peel them and remove the cores and divide the pears 
Into two parts and cut them into slices as wide as the pear is and turn them over in a 
little good flour. Then heat up some fat and roast them therein, until they are a little 
browned, afterwards prepare the pastiy shell and lay them on top of It. close together. 
Take cinnamon, sugar and raisins mixed and sprinkle them on the crust and over the 
top of it. let it bake a while. After wards take Malavosla. put sugar into it and cinnamon, 
let it boll together, pour It over the tart and let it cook a short while. 


88 A molded and fried pastry 

Take eight eggs and beat them well and pour them in a sieve and strain them, 
put a little wine in with it. so that it goes through easily, the chicken embryo remaining 
behind. Afterwards stir flour into it, until you think that it is right. Do not make the 
batter too thick. Dip the mold In with proper skill and let them fry. then it is well done. 
Salt the eggs* l. 


89 To make a strawberry tart 

Make a pastry shell and let it become Arm in the tart pan. Afterwards take 
strawberries and lay them around on top as close together as possible, after that 
sweeten them especially well. Next let it bake a short while, pour Malavosta over it and 
let it bake a while, then it is ready. 


90 If you would like to make chicken on head lettuce 

Then take a pot and lay a handful of lettuce in it and a chicken on top. again a 
handful of lettuce and a chicken and so forth. Take after that good broth, which should 
be rich, and put a good piece of butter into it and salt it and boil it, until you think that 
it has cooked enough. Put a little mace Into It. One must, however, use head lettuce and 
It should be washed clean beforehand, then it is ready. 


91 Another game pie 

Take the game and cook it and lard it well, and salt and pepper it well, otherwise 
it needs no other spices. And make the dough as usual for a pie but do not make a 
formed pastiy from the dough for the game, instead make a broad flat cake and lay it on 
top and fold It over as for a doughnut and make a pretty wreath around and let it bake 
and put a little fat into it. This pastiy is better cold than warm. 


n The molds for these pastries are still available and consist of a decorative metal shape attached to the end of a long 
rod. The mold is dipped in to the batter and then into hot fat. 
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92 If you would preserve bitter oranges In honey 

Then take the peels and cut the white from them and soak them for three days in 
wine, afterwards take them out and bring honey to a boil and skim it clean and pour it 
over them and put them in a box made of green wood and let them remain awhile, then 
they will be good. 


93 If you would make a grape tart 

Take the grapes, with raisins mixed among them. Take them whole, put sugar 
thereon and cinnamon and shake it well together and put it on a pastry shell. Let it 
bake a little while. Then put some Malavosta thereon and let it bake a while longer, then 
it is ready. When you put the grapes on the tart, then put them beforehand in a pan 
and put nothing in it, neither wine nor water, and fry them, stirring them all around 
well therein, then they will swell up nicely. Only after that put them in the tart, as you 
would have it. 


94 To make a good almond pudding 

Take the almonds and pound them as small as you can. Afterwards take the 
almonds and grind them until they become smooth, and stir in a little butter and a good 
portion of rose water, until you think that the thickness is right. Put it into a dish and 
leave it there and serve it cold. Put sugar into it. then it is ready. 


95 If you would bake good hollow doughnuts 

Take good flour of the very best and pour on it one third quart of cream and beat 
eggs into it, six, seven, eight, according to how much you will make, and knead the 
dough as carefully as possible and roll it out very thin. Afterwards fry them, then from 
the Inside they will rise like tiny pillows, then they are ready. 


96 If you would make cheese buns 

Then grate an especially good Parmesan cheese and put grated white bread 
thereon, until it becomes very thick. Afterwards beat eggs into it, until it becomes a good 
dough. After that make good round balls, the same size as scalded buns, and let them 
fiy very slowly, then they are ready. 


97 If you would make chicken buns 

Then take the meat from hens and let it cook beforehand, after that chop it small 
and put grated a Semmel thereon and eggs thereon, until you think that it is a good 
thick dough. Afterwards make fine round little balls and let them fry very slowly and 
roast them. 


98 If you would make a pastry with small birds 

Take a plentiful number Of birds and make a layer of birds and a layer of bacon 
slices, until the pastry is filled. Also put a few grapes into it. And let it bake a little and 
put a small drop of good wine thereon and then it is ready. If you have no fresh butter, 
then use beef suet. 
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99 To bake white Lautensternchen 

Take flour and pour cold water thereon and salt and make the dough thick and 
thin it with pure egg whites, until it becomes thin enough. After that take a small 
Stnauben funnel, which should have a very small hole, and take a small pan. and it 
should run through so that it looks like Lautensternchen 1 2 and fry them therein. 


1O0 


If you would make a dough for almond or syrup pastries, then make it with wine 
and color it yellow, then it is ready. 


101 To make apple puffs 

Then put flour in a bow! and put some fresh spring water therein. It should not 
be too thin. And beat the batter very carefully, thin it after that with eggs, and when you 
put the thin apple strips in the pan of butter, then shake the pan well, then they rise 
up. 


102 To bake snow balls 

Prepare the dough as for HasendrchenlS, but roll it out as for oblong pancakes, 
only somewhat wider, and cut nice slashes into it. and raise the dough high with a 
spindle, one strip over, the next under, the next one over again. And lay them in a small 
mortar and let them bake, then they are good. 


103 If you would make rice buns 

Then let the rice cook beforehand and pound the almonds, make it thin with 
eggs and bake it. then it is good. Put also sugar into it. 


104 If you would make an egg tart 

Then take eggs and milk and prepare them as for an egg cake and put almonds 
and sugar Into it. It is delicious and good. 


106 


Take a quarter pound of rice and three quarter pounds of almonds and a quarter 
pound of sugar, let the rice cook beforehand in cream and stir everything, almonds, rice 
and sugar, together and let it bake. 


12 Lautensternchen means loud or noisy small stars. What this is supposed to look like is unclear, perhaps it refers to 
some kind of fireworks, which this kind of funnel cake would vaguely resemble. 

1 3 Hasenonhen means little rabbit ears, a pastry also known as Polsterzipfel in Austria. There is no recipe given by 

Welserin for this type of dough but according to Gretel Beer in Austrian Cooking and Baking . New York: Dover 
Publications, 1975, P. 145: this type of pastry consists of a soft dough made with a fourth pound each of flour, butter 
and Top fen, (a sort of cream cheese known as in Germany). Alternate versions of this dough use milk or sour 

cream, instead of the Topjen. 
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106 To make an herb tart 

Take one handful of sage, a handful of marjoram and some lavender and 
rosemary, also a handful of chard, and chop It together, take six eggs, sugar, cinnamon, 
cloves, raisins and rose water and let it bake. 


107 To make a quince tart 

Take quinces and cook them well and strain it and put sugar, cinnamon and 
strong wine thereon. Apple and pear tarts are made in the same way. 


108 If you would make a white tart 

Take egg whites and pour a pint of cream thereon, and Jet it cook in a pan until 
it thickens, and put rose water in it and spread it out, then it is good. 


100 If you would prepare a good pike 

Cook it sour and salt it well and if it Is large, then take the bones out and press 
it onto a grate and lay it after that in a frying pan and pour olive oil over it and vinegar, 
then it is ready. 


110 If you would prepare pike in another way 

Take a half pound of bacon and the crumbs from a Semmel and four onions, 
chop it all finely together, take wine vinegar and salt and put broth and fish, everything 
together, then it is ready. 


Ill If you would make almond cheese 

Take a half pound of almonds and rose water and sugar and clarified butter. And 
set it in a dish and pour almond milk over or on it. then it is ready. 


112 To make an almond pudding 

Take a half pound of almonds and pound them as small as you can. After that 
hollow out two Semmel and soak them In sweet cream and stir it all together and put 
rose water thereon, then It Is a good cold pudding. 


113 To make a good pear pudding 

Cook the pears in good wine and strain them and put cinnamon, cloves and 
sugar therein and a toasted Semmel, then it is ready. 


114 To make wrapped birds 

Take brown bread, hollow it out cleanly, take small birds, cook them beforehand 
and put them into the brown bread. Take blanched almonds and raisins, cinnamon and 
ginger, put everything together in the brown bread. Make a dough and paste up the 
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covers. Next make the batter with wine. Fry It In fat. then it is ready. 


115 To make a rice tart 

Take a quarter pound of rice and cook it in water and take a few almonds and 
pound it all together well and beat eggs into it. And when it is almost finished baking, 
then pour hot fat on top, then it will form a hard crust, so that It becomes good. 


116 To make an almond tart 

Take a quarter pound of almonds and pound them small. Afterwards take half of 
the almonds and make a quart of almond milk out of It. Next take fifteen egg yolks and 
beat the milk Into them. After that take the remaining almonds and a spoonful of sugar 
and stir them into the eggs and milk. Afterwards take fresh fat and let it melt in a pan 
and put everything in it and let It simmer, until it becomes thick like a pudding. 
Afterwards spread it out and put a little fat on top. then it is good. Sprinkle sugar on 
top. 


117 To prepare chopped chickens 

Take good chickens, as many as you like, lard and roast them well. And when 
they are roasted, then divide each chicken into four parts. And cut Jslices of bread] and 
pour Malcwosia on them and lay on each slice a quarter of the chicken. And sprinkle 

7>tetl4 on each slice. Take young onions and lay them on the chickens, then they are 
ready. 


116 If you would prepare an eel in a yellow sauce 

Then prepare the eel, as they should be prepared, and make little pieces out of it 
and wash them clean. After that put it in water and salt it well, so that the taste of salt 
predominates. Cook until it Is half done. Afterwards pour off all of the water and make 
an especially good yellow sauce for it with wine. And make sure the spices are 
pronounced. And finish cooking it in this sauce, then it is cooked. 


119 If you would make boiled dumplings 

Then take chard, as much as you like, some sage, maijoram and rosemary, chop 
it together, also put grated cheese into it and beat eggs therein until you think that it is 
right. Take also cinnamon, cloves, pepper and raisins and put them into the dumpling 
batter. Let the dumplings cook, as one cooks a hard-boiled egg, then they are ready. 


120 If you would make a game pie v which should be warm 

Lard the game well and cook it and make a formed [pastry] dish and lay in it 
preserved limes and cinnamon sticks and currants and lay the game therein and also 
put beef suet into it and a little Malavosla and let it cook. This pie is better warm than 
cold. 


I 4 Sropp cites Jakob and Wilhelm Grimm, who call triet a “ground powder from various vegetables”. He goes on to 
suggest amaranth as a possibility. Stopp, DasKochbuch der Sabina Welsmn. 14 - 
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121 To make an Italian tart 

Take twelve pears and roast them quickly over a lively fire, until the peel is 
charred and the rest becomes soft, afterwards put them through a strainer and put 
sugar, cinnamon and twelve eggs therein. Make a thin batter with eggs and pour it into 
a hot tart pan and let it bake until it becomes hard and pour the mixture onto it and let 
it bake. 


122 To make a cream tart 

For three tarts, which should each be about a foot wide, take one quart of the 
best cream that you can find, and put it in a pan over the fire. And put two eggs, which 
are well beaten, into it. and when it begins to boll. then take six more eggs and let them 
be well beaten and put them Into it. and some good flour and pour it slowly into the 
pan. And one should stir it constantly, so that It does not bum. After that, when the 
eggs have been poured In. throw a quarter of a pound of fresh butter into it and let it 
simmer together, until it becomes thick. Afterwards let it cool, and when it is cold, then 
put it into three pastry shells, each of which is a foot wide. And let it bake in the tart 
pan. If you would put it straight away on the table, then sprinkle a quarter pound of 
sugar over all three, together with a little rose water. And one should serve it forth while 
It is yet warm. This recipe was given to me by the elder Bernhard Melting, 1 have not yet 
prepared it. 


123 To make a very good sour cherry tart 

Take a pound of sour cherries and remove all of the pits. Afterwards take a half 
pound of sugar and a half ounce of finely ground cinnamon sticks and mix the sugar 
with it. Next mix the cherries with It and put it after that in the pie shell made of good 
flour and let It bake in the tart pan. 


124 To make a very good apple tart 

Peel the apples, and remove the cores, and them be afterwards be finely chopped. 
After that put a half pound of sugar and a half ounce of finely ground cinnamon 
thereon and make a dough for a tart and spread It on top. 


125 To make a good tart with roasted apples 

Peel the apples and cut them into four pieces, cut out the cores, and put them in 
pot. which should be well covered, and let them stew in the pot. One should watch them 
frequently, so that they do not scorch. Afterwards spread them on the pastry shell, 
which should be made of good flour, and put a half pound of sugar and a half ounce of 
finely ground cinnamon therein. 


126 To roast a chicken nice and tender. Recipe from Doctor Mosser 

Slaughter the chickens, as many as you will, like so: You should wring their 
heads with your hands and also lay them on the ground until they are entirely dead, 
and you should neither stick them nor bleed them. Afterwards, when they are dead, take 
them and beat them like a partridge, then eviscerate them and do not let them get wet 
with water or anything else and lard them well and stick them on a spit, until the fat 
runs out. After that take the spit down and heat the fat and place the spit in a vertical 
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position and pour that from underneath inside the chicken and not on the outside and 
let it roast, then you have a good roasted chicken. 


127 A good bread pudding 

Take grated white bread, stir it in a pan with meat broth and let it cook together, 
so that it becomes a mush. After that take four egg yolks, which have been beaten with 
cold broth, and let it cook together. 


128 To make an egg tart 

Make a dish of egg-milk with ten eggs and three quarts of milk. Pour it on a cloth 
so that the water trickles out. pour it in a bowl and stir it up well. Put an abundance of 
sugar and cinnamon into it. And if you think that it has not drained off well enough, 
then beat into it two more eggs and strain the water off. Make a pastry shell with an egg 
and put a hazelnut-sized piece of fat into it and roll the dough out well. Pour the filling 
on the crust and bake it slowly until it is crisp, or else it will be doughy. 


129 An egg tart with beaten eggs 

Take eight eggs for a repast and beat them well and prepare them as for an egg 
dish. Take a half handful of blanched almonds, pound them small and put rose water 
therein, take a half handful of rice and let it cook a little, pour it on a cloth, so that it 
drains, and pound it with the almonds, take the beaten eggs and mix them also into it. 
Put cinnamon therein, pour it on a small pastry shell, let it bake nicely, so that it 
becomes brown, and when you will bring it to the table, then sprinkle it with cinnamon. 


130 To make a sour cherry tart 

Take the sour cherries, take out the stones and make a pastry crust as for the 
other tarts. Take bread crumbs from grated white bread and fry them in fat. Pour them 
on the crust, sprinkle sugar and cinnamon on top. Put the sour cherries in it. leaving 
their juice in the bowl, sprinkle it well with sugar and with cinnamon, make a crust on 
top of it. let it bake, as it is customary. 


131 To make a pear tart 

Take the pears and peel them, then fry them in fat, put them into a mortar and 
pound them well, put rose sugar and rose water in it. put ginger, cloves, cinnamon and 
sugar therein. Taste it. make a pastry shell as for other tarts, make no cover for the top 
and bake until crisp. 


132 A cinnamon tart 

Take a half pound of ground almonds, more or less, according to how large a tart 
one will make. Take butter and the whites from seven eggs. Mix everything together, 
afterwards put a half ounce of cinnamon into it. the largest part, however, sprinkled on 
top. and sprinkle the tart with rose water. Also take about a half pound of sugar and 
put it in. The white fat from a leg of veal, cooked and finely chopped, is also especially 
good. 
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133 An herb tart 

First, take a small handful of hyssop, mint, chard and sage. There should be 
three times more of chard than of the other herbs, according to how large one will make 
the tart. Take clarified butter and fry the herbs named above therein, take raisins, small 
currants and sugar, as much as you feel is right. Take then eight eggs, beat them 
carefully into that which is described above and make a pastry shell with an egg and 
bake it slowly. 


134 A pastry with cream 

Take three quarts of cream and three eggs, beat it well, put sugar and cinnamon 
therein, put it in a pot, uncovered, take a pastry pan. And cook an ounce and a half of 
peas, grate almonds into it, put clarified butter therein and put it into the pot. 


135 An egg tart 

Take twenty eggs and as much milk as eggs and beat it well together. Let it cook 
together like egg-milk, then stir sugar into it. Make a pastiy shell and roll it smooth. 
Then put rose water therein and put it into a tart pan, put heat under and over it. bake 
it until brown. 


136 A bread tart 

Take white bread and grate It. take cream, stir it together, so that it becomes 
thick like a pudding. Take six egg yolks, beat them well and with spices thereon, put 
everything together in a pastry shell, and bake it like other tarts. 


137 An egg tart 

Take three quarts of milk, put it over the fire, let it simmer, put twelve eggs Into 
the simmering milk, spread it on a coarse cloth, put sugar into it, according to how 
sweet you will have the tart, put rose water into it, put it on the pastry shell and bake It. 


138 An almond tart 

If you will make a good almond tart, then take a pound and a half of almonds for 
a large tart and pound them very small. Take the whites from eleven or twelve eggs and 
put a little rose water into them and sugar, according to how sweet you will have it and 
put it also in a pastry shell. And when it is half baked coat it with rose water. Afterwards 
put it in again. 


139 A green tart 

Take chard, pull it to pieces like a cabbage, put with it parsley, sage and 
marjoram, chop everything together well, roast it in fat. take five eggs and grated bread, 
stir it also therein, put sugar into it and spices and make a pastry shell as for tripe and 
put the herbs on top and bake it as for any other tart. 
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140 Apple pillows 

Take good apples, pee] them and cut them into four pieces. Take flour, eggs and 
water and salt, make a batter, not too thin . pour the apples into it and put fat in a deep 
pan. When It is hot, put the pieces into the fat. until the cake rises, let it fry slowly. Turn 
it. let it also fry on the other side, then it is good. 


141 To bake Strauben for a meal 

Take six eggs and a little milk with water, salt it, beat it together well and put the 
flour into it. Do not make it thick, then it is right. 


142 Small scalded buns 

Take three spoons of flour and of cold water, mix in the flour as thin as for 
Strauben. Take fat the size of a large nut. let it become hot. pour the batter Into it. make 
it fairly dry. take eggs, lay them in warm water and now at this time beat an egg into it 
and make it so that it piles up on a plate. Afterwards put it in the pan with an Iron 
spoon and let it fry slowly. 


143 An almond tart 

Take a pound of almonds for an abundant meal, pound them small, pound rose 
water with It. so that it does not become oily, and when they are small, then mix one or 
two egg whites with them. Put them in a bowl, mix them with the egg whites until they 
become like a thick pudding, and put some sugar therein until it becomes very sweet. 
Take wafers, take rose water and stick the wafers together. Spread the almond paste as 
smoothly as possible on it. stick another wafer on top. make a thin yellow batter and 
draw each side through it. then they look as if they are golden. Fry them in fat or bake 
them in a tart pan. 


144 To bake small cakes for a meal 

Take fourteen eggs and for each one a half eggshell full of milk and as much 
water, then add flour and make it as thin as a Strauben batter. Take a small tart pan 
and put fat into It so that it is greased and heat it. Pour the batter into the pan with a 
weak heat both over and under it, so that it dries out. cut long thick strips, lay them in 
fat. which should not be too hot, and shake the pan. You can also cut shapes like nut 
shells out of the dough. 


145 An exotic pastry 

Take dried pears. Wash one and one half ounces of peas, cook them, strain 
them, take a handfdl of grated bread, make a batter with the pea puree, turn the pears 
therein to coat them and fry them. Make a sauce, however you would best like to have it. 


146 Nurnberger pastry 

Take, for a meal, ten freshly laid eggs, beat them, take half as much milk, take 
flour, make a sticky dough, put four spoonfuls of sugar into it. salt it a little, let fat 
become hot In a pan and put the dough therein. Pour off the fat again and put a cover 
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on the small kettle. Take a pan of boiling water, set the kettle containing the dough into 
it and let it cook. Look at it often, so that is does not become too thick, and when you 
think it is right, then take it out. Put fat into a pan over the fire, do not let it become too 
hot. cut the dough as long and thick as a finger and lay it in the pan. until the slices 
rise. Then fry it slowly. 


147 A good pastry 

Take almonds, pound them small, put sugar and rose water on them, then take 
wafers, spread the almond paste as thin as possible on top and place a wafer over it. You 
can cut them in circles or triangles. Press them together well, make a pretty yellow- 
colored batter and draw each side through it and lay them in fat and pour fat on top of 
them, then they will rise up. Lay them on a clean cloth. 


148 A good soup 

If you would make a good soup, then take cream and a spoonful of good flour. 
Put the sugar therein, afterwards put it in the cream, let it cook together. 


149 To make Bohemian peas 

Take one and a half ounces of peas, cook them until dry. so that they are not too 
wet, and pound them in a mortar, so that they become a fine mush. Put good wine on 
them, ginger, cinnamon, cardamom and sugar. Serve it cold, sprinkle it with sugar. It is 
a good and lordly dish. 


150 To make a cream pudding 

Take three quarts of cream and the whites from twenty eggs, beat them well 
together, put It in a new pot and stir it around. Make a strong fire away from the pot. 
You can serve it warm or cold. When you serve it. sprinkle sugar on top. 


151 To bake good Lebkuchen 

Take first a pound of sugar, a quart of clear honey, not quite a third quart of 
flour, take two and a half ounces of cinnamon, one and a half ounces of cloves, two 
ounces of cardamom. Cut the other spices as small as possible, the cinnamon sticks are 
ground as coarsely as possible. Also put ginger therein and put the sugar into the 
honey, let it cook together, put the flour in a trough, pour the cardamom into it first, 
afterwards the ginger and the other spices. 


162 To make a good roast 

Take veal or a sirloin of beef, lay it overnight in wine, afterwards stick it on a spit. 
Put it then in a pot. Put good broth therein, onions, wine, spices, pepper, ginger and 
cloves and let it cook therein. Do not over salt it. 
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153 To prepare an Easter lamb 

Take the lamb and draw off the skin and leave him the ears and the feet and the 
tall « cover with a wet cloth, so that the hair does not burn. Roast the whole lamb In 
this manner in the oven on a board. And if you would like for it to be standing, then 
stick a spit into each leg. When It is almost roasted, then baste it with eggs and take it 
out. Let it cool, take a cloth that is three spans long, fill it full of butter and bind it up 
and press it through with a stick. It gets crinkled like real wool, then take it and make 
wool out of it for the lamb. Stand it then on a nice board. Make a fence out of butter 
around it. in the manner which follows. 15 


154 A lamb of another sort 

Make it exactly as the preceding description, cover it. however, with a 
multicolored covering. It is made like so: Take eggs, put the whites separate from the 
yolks, beat the eggs, put some salt Into it and sugar, take a pan. put pure fat into it. let 
it become hot. pour the fat completely out of the pan. put the egg white into it, let it run 
here and there around the pan, hold it over the ftre, not too long, however, only until it 
begins to quiver. Afterward hold the pan on the fire, until it becomes dry. and hold it not 
too near, so that it remains white, and make in this way as many pancakes as you wish. 
Do not make them too thick, not thicker than a thin cloth. Afterwards make the yellow 
ones exactly like this, put saffron in the egg yolks. Brown is made precisely so. take 
cherry jam strained through with the eggs and make pancakes out of it. So you have 
four colors, cover the lamb with them and cut the colors according to the length, as wide 
as you would like. After that take cinnamon sticks, make small nails out of them, push 
them with the thick end into Strauben batter, which should be yellow and fry them in 
fat, then they have buttons. If you would like, you can gild or silver them. Then take 
hard-cooked eggs and cut them open at the end. take the fried cinnamon sticks, stick 
them through the tips of the eggs and fasten the colors in the fashion on the lamb. And 
color half the eggs yellow and leave the others white. Make a fence from good spices 
around the lamb, put the lamb on the board. After that take smoked meat, that is very 
red, cook It and cut off the outside. Chop it very small, then take eggs, cook them hard, 
cut them apart, the white from the yellow, chop each by itself, and when the lamb is 
ready, then put the white on one side of the board and the yellow on the opposite side, 
in one place or the other lay the whole hard-cooked eggs on it and also the pancakes, 
also if you have it or want it. honey. This lamb Is better for eating than that described 
earlier. When the meat Is prepared in this way, it does not become ugly and everything is 
edible except the board. 


155 To prepare chicken in rosemary 

Set the chickens in broth, so that the broth completely covers the chickens. Let 
them cook about halfway and take rosemary, about the length a finger bone, from the 
bush. For a meal put a good handful on the chickens, but not too much, so that it does 
not become bitter. Take after that the livers from all the chickens, let them boil up in the 
broth and put some good mace therein. Let it cook together well, before you serve it. 


156 To make a grape pudding 

First clean the grapes and wash them well and press them. Take a little of it and 
put fat into it and put it on the fire as for fermented wine and finely grate a Semmel into 
It, slowly, so that it does not become lumpy and let it cook and serve it. And sprinkle 
sugar on top. Then it is good. 

'5 The method for making a fence out of butter does not follow, but is given in recipe number 53. 
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157 To prepare veal or hens 

If you would prepare good veal, young chickens or hens, then cut the chickens or 
hens into four pieces and boil them all together in a good broth, as if you would cook 
them completely. And when they are a good halfway done, then take some green parsley 
and three fried slices of bread and the liver from a hen or from a chicken and tear it all 
up into pieces in an earthenware vessel and take the broth in which the chickens were 
cooked, strain it through a sieve and pour it over the hens or chickens. Let it cook over a 
small fire, put some saffron and pepper therein, then you have a good parsley sauce. And 
set it with the chickens on the fire, from this it tastes good. 


158 Sauce for birds 

Take fried bread slices, strain them with broth and a little vinegar, after that put 
saffron, cloves, pepper and some raisins therein. 


159 8auce for partridges 

Take fried Semmel and the gizzards of chickens and some parsley. And grind 
them and strain them all together well, put saffron, cinnamon and some broth therein. 


160 To make flat cakes 

Take egg-milk, which should be well strained, beat fresh eggs therein and raisins, 
throw it in a pastry crust and let It bake slowly. 


161 To bake white Strauben 

Take egg whites, well beaten, and some wheat flour, make a thin batter out of it, 
and let it run through a skimming ladle. Turn the Strauben at once in the fat. Wind 
them around a rolling pin. then they become curved. 


162 To bake Spritzgebackenes 

Take one quart of water or milk for a meal and put it into a pan. Bring it to a 
boil, stir good flour into it. so that the dough becomes fairly dry, take It out of the pan. 
roll it out well, but with additional flour, put it into a mortar, blend it well with eggs, 
until it becomes good and sticky, put it in a pastry bag. bake them slowly. 


163 To make Nurnberger Lebkuchen 

Take one quart of honey, put it into a large pan, skim it well and let it boll a good 
while. Put one and a half pounds of sugar into it and stir it continually with a wooden 
spatula and let it cook for a while, as long as one cooks an egg. pour it hot into a 
quarter pound of flour, stir it around slowly and put the described spices in the dough, 
stir it around slowly and not too long: take one and a half ounces of cinnamon sticks, 
one and a half ounces of nutmeg, three fourths of an ounce of cloves, three ounces of 
ginger, a pinch of mace, and chop or grind each one separately so that they are not too 
small, the cinnamon sticks, especially, should be coarsely ground. And when you have 
put the spices in the dough, then let the dough set for as long as one needs to hard boil 
eggs. Dip the hands in flour and take a small heap of dough, make balls out of it. weigh 
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them so that one is as heavy as the others, roll them out with a rolling pin, and spread 
them out smoothly by hand, the smoother the prettier. After that dip the mold in rose 
water and open it up. Take four ounces of dough for one Lebkuchen. Be careful and get 
no flour in the molds or else they will be no good, but on the board you can put flour'so 
that they do not stick to it. Let them set overnight. And when you take them to the 
baker, then see to it that you have another board that is thoroughly sprinkled with 
flour, so that it is very thickly covered. Put the board with its covering of flour into the 
oven so that the board is completely heated, the hotter the better. Take it out afterwards 
and lay the Lebkuchen on top. so that none touches the other, put them in the oven, let 
them bake and look after them frequently. At first they will become soft as fat. If you take 
hold of them you can feel it well. And when they become entirely dry. then take them out 
and tum the board around, so that the front part goes into the back of the oven. Let it 
remain a short while, then take it out. Take a small broom, brush the flour cleanly away 
from the underside of the Lebkuchen and lay the Lebkuchen, in the mean time, on the 
other board, until you have brushed off the Lebkuchen, one after the other, so that there 
is no more flour on the bottoms. Afterwards sweep the flour very cleanly from off the 
board. Lay the Lebkuchen on top of it again, so that the bottom is turned to the top. 
Take a bath sponge, dip it in rose water, squeeze it out again, wash the flour from the 
bottoms of the Lebkuchen. Be careful that you do not leave any water on the board, then 
they would stick to it. Afterwards put the board with the Lebkuchen again in the oven, 
until the bottoms rise nicely and become hard, then take the board out again. See to it 
that two or three [people] are by the board, who can quickly tum the Lebkuchen over, or 
else they will stick. Afterwards take rose water and wash them on top with it as you 
have done on the underside. Put them in the oven again, let them become diy, carry 
them home and move them around on the board, so that they do not stick. And when 
they have completely cooled, then lay them eight or ten. one upon the other, wrap them 
in paper and store them in a dry place, see that no draft comes therein, then they 
remain crisp. 


164 To make a large Numberger Lebkuchen 

Take a quart of honey and a quarter pound of sugar, prepare it as for the smaller 
Lebkuchen, take one quarter pound of flour and then the spices as follows: one half 
ounce of cinnamon, one ounce of cloves, one and three fourths ounces of nutmeg, four 
ounces of ginger, one fourth ounce of mace. Stir it carefully around, afterwards roll the 
dough out somewhat. Bake it as for the smaller Lebkuchen. 


165 To bake sour cherry pufh 

Take hot water, lay fat the size of a walnut into it. and when the fat is melted, 
then make a batter with flour, it should be thick. Beat it until it bubbles, after that thin 
it with egg whites. If you like, you can also put a few egg yolks into it. Tie four sour 
cherries together, dip them in the batter and fiy them. Shake the pan, then they will 
rise. The fat must be very hot. 


166 To bake puffed apples 

Take milk with a little water in it and heat it well, until you can still just stand 
to dip a finger into it. Make a firm batter with flour, beat it until it bubbles, lay eggs in 
warm water and thin the batter with them. Cut the apples in circles and as thin as 
possible, draw them through the batter and coat them with it. Shake the pan. then they 
will rise. And the fat should be very hot, then they will be good and rise nicely. 
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167 To make venison sausage 

Take the liver and the lungs from a red deer, also good roast meat and deer fat. 
bacon, spices, saffron, ginger and mace as well, chop It all together and cook the 
sausage in a suitable broth. 


168 Marinated fish 


Take a fish, scale it. pour wine and pea broth on It. season It with ginger and 
pepper and put broth In it, not too much. Let It cook well, do not oversalt It. In this 
manner one can put up any fish in a yellow sauce. 


169 Jellied fish and suckling pig in a basket 

Prepare it like so: Set a clean basket into a small clean tub. lay the fish and the 
suckling pig in it. pour broth Into the basket, as high as you would like. Be careful that 
the basket is centered In the tub in which it is set, so that It fills up all the comers. And 
when the aspic begins to firm up. then cut the hoops from the tub. as for long jellied 
fish, then the aspic and fish will remain in the basket. Subsequently tear the basket off 
with a clean cloth. 


170 To prepare a fish, boiled, grilled and Cried 

Make it like so: Draw the intestines out through the gills and cut it a little in the 
stomach. Take a good white linen cloth and wrap it around the middle of the fish, cut 
small notches in the tail, salt it, sprinkle flour on it and salt the Inside of the fish and 
lay it on the grill. Have wine and vinegar in a pan so that the broth cooks and is well 
salted. Baste the fish there, where the cloth is. then the broth goes through onto the 
fish. Turn it often, baste the section where the flour is with fat. sprinkle it on top, and 
let the front part grill. Treat each part as it is due. then the cooked portions become 
excellent and good. Give it good care regarding the basting and the heat, and when it 
has cooked in this manner, boiled, filed and grilled, then take the cloth off again. Serve 
it cold or warm. 


171 Stuffed pike 

Stuffed pike is made like so: Cut the pike open a little along the side, put a knife 
into it and cut out the large bones at the neck and peel the skin off of the pike, so that 
the skin remains whole. Then take the pike and remove the bones, chop the flesh, put 
milk into it and carp blood, and season it and stuff it again Into the skin, yet the head 
and tall remain on the skin. Do not oversalt it and sew it closed again with coarse silk 
and roast it on a grill. And when it is roasted, then draw the string out again. 


172 Pike in May butter 

Take a pike, let it come to a boil in salted wine with water, and when it is half 
done, then draw the skin off of it and put the flesh in a pan and put a large amount of 
fresh butter, good wine, ginger and cinnamon thereon. Do not oversalt it and let it cook 
together. Do not make too much sauce. 
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173 How Shrove-Tuesday doughnuts arc made in Nuremberg 

Grate Parmesan cheese or any other cheese which is quite dry. Beat eggs into it 
and also mix a little good wheat flour with it so that the doughnuts do not become too 
crisp from the cheese. Make the dough firm enough that it does not run. After that make 
an egg dough as for a tart, make long narrow flat cakes and with a spoon lay a small 
lump of cheese dough, as large as you would like to have it. in the middle of the flat cake 
and wrap it over. And with both thumbs press each heap well into the flat cake forming 
a small bun. then cut it off with a small metal blade. When you would fry them, you 
should not let the fat become too hot. instead Just after It has melted, lay quite a few of 
them in the pan. fry them slowly. Shake the pan. then they will become like marbles. 


174 What to do to beer, so that It can be kept for a long time without becoming 
sour 


First, broach the cask, let two pints or more drain off into a glazed pot. Take a 
handful of coriander seeds, make a small bundle out of them in a clean white cloth, but 
not too big. so that you will be able to put It into the top of the beer keg at the 
bunghole. Tie it closed with a string, leaving a long piece. After that lay the bundle with 
the coriander in the pot. set It on the fire, let it boil together for about as long as a hard- 
boiled egg. do not let it run over. Afterwards set the pot with the beer aside and let It 
fully cool. You should not cover it. After that bring clay from a potter which should not 
have been worked, knead salt into it and work them together, then it will be nice and 
soft. Next take three freshly laid eggs and throw them unopened into the beer from the 
top. After that hang the small bundle with the coriander seeds In it. also pour the beer 
from the pot into it. take a good handful of hops from a beer brewer and close up the top 
of the bunghole by spreading It with the hops. Afterwards set a small unglazed pot over 
it on top and plaster it up well along the rim. 


175 To make currant vinegar 

Take a quarter pound of currants and a pint of wine and a pint of vinegar and let 
it boil up two fingers high. And when It has boiled, then put it into a glass and put two 
ginger roots into it and set it behind the oven. It will become a better, sounder vinegar. 


176 To make a good May cake 

Take a pound of raisins, a pound of currants, five small portions of May butter, a 
handful of hyssop, a handful of ground ivy. some sage, about ten leaves, two times as 
much mint, a handful of costmary, approximately fifteen eggs and a half pound of sugar; 
the herbs finely chopped, baked for two hours. The butter must be stirred into the herbs. 
For the crust, two eggs, which are prepared as for a tart. 


177 To make an apple tart 

Take apples, peel them and grate them with a grater, afterwards fry them in fat. 
Then put in it as much grated cheese as apples, some ground cloves, a little ginger and 
cinnamon, two eggs. Stir it together well. Then prepare the dough as for a flat cake, put 
a small piece of fat into it so that it does not rise, and from above and below, weak heat. 
Let it bake slowly. 
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178 Another tart 

Take four glasses of milk, twelve eggs and seven ounces of sugar and one half 
ounce of ginger and some ground cinnamon. One must afterwards beat everything 
together, then put a little fat into a pan and put the batter into it and stir it around, 
until it begins to thicken. Then put the cover on the pot and hot coals over it. And 
there should be no more heat on top of it than under it. or else the batter will be bubbly. 
And when you see that it begins to set up. sprinkle some cinnamon and sugar on top. 


179 A white sauce 

Mix a few almonds and bread crumbs together and pound them small and strain 
them together with vinegar through a small soup sieve. If you would have it stronger, 
mix wine into it. 


180 Sugar holllplen 16 

Take about a quarter pound of white sugar, or as much as needed according to 
how many you would make, and put it in the mortar so that it can be pounded as small 
as possible. Before that take one ounce of tragacanth and soak it in approximately one 
quart of rose water, and It must be soaked for three days in rose water. Afterwards put a 
little of it into the mortar, it makes everything will hold together. And pulverize it. until 
it becomes a good thick dough and you can roll it out. If you should thin it too much, 
you can put sugar into it again and pound it well. Afterwards take the dough out from 
there onto a smooth stone and shape it like a Semmel. And put abundant sugar on the 
stone so that the dough does not stick for you. After that take a smooth rolling pin. rub 
it down well with sugar and roll out a flat cake as flat as possible, the thinner the better. 
After that cut out a small round piece of paper, however you would like to have the 
holltplen and lay this paper holltplen on the flat cake and cut them out. Afterwards take 
a small fine rolling pin and roll the holltplen around it. After that lay them on a sheet of 
paper in the oven, in which there should be a Are. yet do not allow the oven to be too 
hot. When they are hard, then they are baked, then take them out carefully, so that 
they do not break into pieces. If the flat cake has become so hard that you can no longer 
use it. then it must be put into the mortar again and a little of the soaking liquid put on 
it and also sugar put on It and pound it well again and after that take it out and roll it 
out as at first. One should not. however, make too much in the first place. 


181 In the year of our Lord 1548 on the 25th of January the master cook 
Simon, cook for the counts of Leuchtenberg, instructed me to prepare jellied fish 
in the following manner 

First he took a pike weighing two pounds and skinned it and cut slashed 
notches into It and divided it into pieces. He had also previously prepared a dish with 
aspic [with] two trout, each weighing about one pound. He scaled them a little on the 
back, afterwards shaping them prettily so that the head and tall stood up high and he 
cooked them. He put water into a pan over he fire, let it boil, also salted it, also poured 
some vinegar over the trout, after that laid the trout in the broth, so that the broth 
covered them well, afterwards let them simmer. Do not, however, allow them to cook too 
quickly or else they will not stay erect. They become entirely blue. And let the trout 
remain In the broth for three hours and they them afterwards on a pewter plate. After 
that he put the pike In a pan, put a little salt therein and one quarts of Neckar wine and 
let It come to a boil. Next he put into it somewhat more than one quart of isinglass 


Hotliplen or HobOjippen are pastries which are shaped around a metal form. These confections imitar tHoblhippen in 
the way in which they are shaped, that is round and rolled into hollow tubes. 
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water, also saffron, pepper, sugar, as much of each as he felt was right. He let it cook 
very slowly over a small fire and skimmed the froth with a skimming ladle, after that 
strained the broth into a pot and laid the pike in a dish and let the broth run three 
times through a wool or canvas sack, so that it became nice and clear. Following that he 
poured it on the pike but did not allow the bowl to get too full and let it stand until the 
following day. After that he took the bowl in which he had put the two trout and poured 
into it about two fingers high of broth from the Jellied fish. Do not over fill it. Also reserve 
a good part of the broth for the next day. Then prepare white, yellow, brown, black, 
green as follows. First the white color which is made like so: Pound almonds small and 
strains them with isinglass water, that is the white color. Then take the white color and 
color it yellow, then it is yellow. After that take trysollta 17 . which is a brown cloth, and 
lay the cloth in isinglass water and wring it out, then it becomes brown. The black is 
made like so: Take rye bread and toast it well on a grill, then pound it into a powder and 
strain it with isinglass water, then It becomes black. After that take a handful of 
spinach or chard and pound it in a mortar and strain it with isinglass, then it becomes 
green. Afterwards send it to a painter and let a bowl In which there is no fish be painted 
with the five colors, however you would like it. with coats of arms or plants. Everything 
can be eaten. The aspic should become firm beforehand, before you paint upon It. 
Afterwards, when that which you want has been painted, also letters, then set the two 
trout into it and pour the remaining broth over it. until the broth is as full as you would 
like It. And then let the aspic become firm, then It is ready. 


182 If you would make a white aspic 

Then take almonds and soak them overnight with spring water, then they 
become white. In the morning remove them and let them be pounded or grated as finely 
as possible. Afterwards take the spring water and four oxen feet and put them in a pot. 
Let them cook well, but the feet should be washed well beforehand. Let them simmer 
slowly like a soup, so that the broth does not become too cloudy. You can also put some 
Isinglass Into it. When it has cooked In this way. so that you believe that the water has 
boiled and thickened enough, then strain it through a cloth bag. pass the almonds 
through with it, as much as you would like to make. Afterwards take it and put it into a 
brass pan and let it boil as long as a soft-boiled egg. Put abundant sugar into it and 
some good rose water. Then let the same broth run through a wool sack up to three 
times, or as long as It takes to become clear. Afterwards pour it into a bowl, reserve a 
little of the broth, so that you can pour it over whenever you would like. In this manner 
let it become firm in the bowl. After that cut out what you will and pour yellow, black 
and brown into It, as you will, then it Is a pretty aspic. Afterwards you can pour the 
reserved broth over it again. 


183 If you would make blomenschir [. Blancmange / 


Then take the breast from a capon, when it is yet alive, and lay it In cold water. 
After that blanch it In warm water. Then set it In a small pot and let it cook, put no salt 
In it, and when It is half done take it out into a bowl. When it is cold, then pull the 
meat Into threadlike pieces. Afterwards take a half pound of rice, pick It over and wash it 
clean and allow it to dry again. Then put it into a mortar and beat it well. In this way It 
becomes flour, which is run through a small sieve, and put this flour in a small kettle or 
pan. the shredded capon in with it. Afterwards take sweet milk and boll it In a clean 
vessel. Then set the milk and the rice next to each other over glowing coals and pour the 
milk slowly thereon and stir it slowly and constantly with a wooden spoon into the rice 
flour. Do not forget it. and let it cook until it is like a wheat porridge and sprinkle sugar 
Into it thoroughly and some rose water. And put it into a dish, salt it a little. If you 
would serve it cold, then let it cool. And when It is cold, then with an iron spoon, lay It 


*7 Possibly dyed with sandalwood. Stopp,. 
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attractively in pieces in a bow!. You can also serve it well warm and can make 
doughnuts out of it as well. 


184 To make a warm dish with bitter oranges 

Then take the outer yellow pee! from bitter oranges and cut the white away and 
cut small slices like tripe and wash them in water. And put them into a small pot. put 
water thereon and let it boil. Afterwards wash them again in fresh water and bring them 
to a boil once again. Do this twelve times, you must always use fresh water. Or taste it. 
as long as it is still bitter, you must continue to wash it and bring it to a boil. Then, 
when It is no longer bitter, wash them in clean water and put fat over the fire and fry 
them In the fat. After that put good sweet wine thereon, sugar, small currants and 
raisins. 


185 If you would fry white Strauben 

Take an egg white and a spoonful of water and of flour and stir it together well 
until the batter becomes smooth. Put sugar in the batter and make it thinner than 
other batters. Make eight or ten small holes in a small pot [let the batter run throughj 
and fry it through that. And make nice long strips, as long as the pan. They are not as 
thick as other Strauben. Make a round stick three fingers wide, so that the pastry can be 
wrapped over it. and twist it around with the stick and take it out. and when you have 
taken it out, then take hold of the pastry and curve it over the stick so that it goes 
together like a Hohlhlppe. And set them on a board, one after the other, and always set 
two close against each other. This Is pretty around a tart. 


186 To make an herb tart 

Take spinach, blanch it and chop it and grate Parmesan cheese into It. a little 
pepper, small raisins, melted butter therein. Salt It and bake and make a tart out of it. 
as one normally makes covered tarts. 


187 How to make milk tarts 

Take two pints of good milk and bring it to a boil and put into it a fist sized piece 
of fat and beat ten eggs, put them into the milk and then when It is well blended, so 
that it becomes veiy firm, then watch out, that it does not bum. Take it off and pour it 
onto a cloth, so that the water runs off and let it cool. Put afterwards sweet wine into it. 
some cream, sugar and small raisins, salt it a little, and make a tart dough under it. but 
don’t cover it. 


188 To make a date tart 

Cut up the dates and take out the pits, cook them in sweet wine, let them boll a 
little, lay them attractively on a pastry shell and sprinkle sugar and cinnamon on top of 
it, and lay the dates in a circle. And again sprinkle sugar and cinnamon on top. And 
make a cover over it and pour on it some of the broth in which the dates were cooked, 
and let it bake. 
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189 To make an almond tart, recipe from M&stercook Simon 

Let the almonds be pounded small, with them sugar, sweet milk or cream, the 
whites from four eggs. And put sugar therein, make a tart out of it and let It bake. You 
should not. however, make a cover on top of It. Serve it cold. 


190 To fry small holliplen 

Take good flour, the best that you can get. as much as you would like to make, 
and put some water, sugar and pepper thereon. Also melt a little butter in a small pan 
and pour It also therein, but it should not be hot. but just as it Is about to harden up 
again, then the holliplen will be more easily released from the iron mold. And make the 
batter about the same thickness as Strauben batter. You should also pour rose water 
into it. And fry them on a cast iron mold. Grease the iron also with butter. 


191 To prepare a pike in a Hungarian sauce 

Take the pike and skin it and divide it into pieces. Take good wine, finely chopped 
apples and let them cook together about a half of a quarter of an hour. Then lay the 
pike therein and let it cook and season it with about eight lemons and some sharp 
vinegar and color it yellow. And let it cook until it is done. 


192 If you would make a Polish sauce for pike 

Chop onions small, one to six. according to how large they are. put them in a 
clean pan with pea broth, let It cook for half of a quarter hour and put the pieces of pike 
into it. salt it and season It well with pepper and color It yellow. And let It cook together 
well, until the pike is done. After that, serve it. 


193 How to make chicken dumplings 

Take the meat from two chickens. After it is cooked chop it finely, mix grated 
Parmesan cheese in with it and color It yellow and stir it together. You should also put 
mace and pepper into It. After that prepare a dough. Make a thin flat cake and put the 
above described filling on it and form it into a dumpling and join the two ends together. 
Cook it in broth as long as for hard- boiled eggs and serve It warm. 


194 A mustard 16 

Pound almonds small and strain them with vinegar through a clean cloth bag. 
then it is called white mustard. If you would have it yellow, color it yellow, then It can be 
served with calves’s or deer feet. 


195 To make Milchk6pfe 

Take approximately ten eggs and a pint of milk and a half handful of good flour 
and strain It through a clean cloth, color it yellow and salt It. After that make pastry 
shells and set them In a hot oven and pour a little Into them. When the pastiy has 
become somewhat firm. then, after a while, add some more. Continue to do so until they 

^ Even though this recipe is called a Mostricb, which is a northern German word for mustard, it actually is actually 
gets its strong flavor from vinegar and contains no mustard at all. 
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are filled about a finger's breadth below the rim. Afterwards let them bake, pour more 
into them once more in the oven. 


196 Brisetten are made In the following manner 

Cut veal from the haunch, cut it into fine, thin strips about a finger's thickness 
and beat them thoroughly on both sides with the back of a knife. Take kidney suet and 
chop it small, mix with It all savory herbs, such as parsley, maijoram. sage and what 
ever savory herbs you can obtain, and salt, pepper and cinnamon among them. And If it 
should not be moist enough, you could add meat broth. And spread it on both sides of 
the veal strips. Afterwards roll them up together and stick them on spits and set a frying 
pan under them. Roast them well In their Juices, and baste them often in the Juices 
which run out, and that which normally Tuns out and remains with the broth in the fat 
pan, pour it over it and serve It thus. It is a good dish. 


197 How one should prepare oysters 

Wash the oysters very clean and open them, salt and pepper them and lay them 
on the grill in the half shells in which you have found them. And pour butter on them, 
that is, in the shells, and let them roast in a good heat as long as one roasts eggs. Then 
bring them warm to the table, so that the butter remains in them. 


198 To prepare an aspic on a wheel, recipe from Mastercook Simon 

First take the broth from boiled carp and pike and mix isinglass with it and let 
the broth simmer. Take sugar, ginger, pepper and cinnamon and color it yellow. Taste it. 
make it however seems good to you. Afterwards let it run through a sack until it 
becomes clear. Then prepare a small tub as wide as the wheel and about a hand's 
breadth deep and set the wheel into it. After that you must pour the broth into it and 
when it becomes firm, then break the tub into pieces and take the wheel out of it and 
set it again on the spike. The trout must be fastened over the tip. The method for 
cooking them remains as before. Afterwards let the iron piece at the bottom be fastened 
to a dish by a gold smith. And underneath make a white aspic, make black letters 
therein, whatever you would like, and pour a brown aspic over it, when the white has 
become firm. It should be only lukewarm, so that the white does not melt again. And 
watch out that the aspic on the edges is especially firm, or else it will not hold. This is 
an attractive table centerpiece. 


199 To make Spanish pastries 

First prepare a firm dough with eggs and fat and roll it out very thin, as long as 
the table, and sprinkle ground almonds and sugar, butter or fat over it and roll it up 
over itself like a sausage. Afterwards cut it in pieces and close up both ends. In this 
manner make one after the other and turn the underside to the top. And bake it in a 
smooth pan, with fat in the pan. And let it bake in a weak heat, with a hot cover over 
the top, and serve it cold. 


200 To make a raisin tart 

Take raisins, wash them in water and rub them between the hands as one does 
to rub off the grape stems. Drain off the water, so that they become dry again. Rub them 
until the black skins become dry. then pick them over and clean them well and put 
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sugar and cinnamon on them. 


201 How to prepare a capon with lemons 

First take a capon, which should have been stabbed two days before, in this way 
it becomes tender. When it is cold, let it freeze and pluck it beforehand. When it is not 
cold, it should not be plucked before it is needed. Afterwards wash it clean and put it in 
a thoroughly clean ox bladder and tie it up well with raffia, so that no water can get 
inside. And salt the capon inside and put some mace and cinnamon thereon, after that 
put it into a pot and fill it with water and let it cook until it is done. Afterwards take the 
capon of the bladder along with the broth. And remove the wings, thighs and heart and 
lay it in a dish and cut two lemons into very thin slices and put them all over the capon 
and pour over it the capon broth which was in the bladder. If there is not enough, one 
can also pour a good meat broth over it. And set it over the heat and cover it with a bowl 
and let it cook, not too long, or else the broth will become bitter from the lemons. When 
it is ready, one should serve it. It is a good dish. 


202 To make smoked tongue, recipe from Herr Jdrg Fugger 

Take fresh tongues and cut the throat completely from it. Then they should be 
well pounded or beaten, lengthwise, over a block or a chair, not too hard, so that they 
are not smashed or do not become mangled. One must beat them until they become soft 
underneath and also at the tip. They do not. however, become as soft at the tip as at the 
back on the thick end. When they are so beaten, then put them into a trough with salt 
for a good while. Then they should be salted like other meat and a nice red raw beet cut 
into cubes and also peas sprinkled under them and in between them and over the top 
of them, but not all too much, and let them stay thus for a day or overnight in a warm 
place. Then lay a small board over them and a good heavy stone and let it remain so for 
four weeks. If, after four or five days, they should not be covered with brine, finely chop 
some red beets and cook them in water and drain the water off the beets and pour a 
glassful of vinegar into the water. The water should be cool enough that one could just 
bear to dip a finger into it. One could also cook a few peas with the beets, if the broth 
would otherwise be too red. and put the red beets and the likewise red peas together 
with the salt on the bottom and in between and on the top. They can lie for five weeks 
or longer, and when they are hung, the thick ends should be turned to the top. poke a 
hole through them with a baling needle and hang them on a coarse thread in a kitchen, 
which has no chimney, and not over the fire in the thick smoke, so that the outsides 
become nicely brown, they become splendidly brown. 


203 To prepare a meat aspic 

If you would prepare approximately three seemly dishes, then take from a pig the 
ears, tail and hooves, which you already know are used for aspic. Chop veal bones into 
pieces, and take about four or five pieces of pork, whatever you consider right. The pork 
should be cooked separately in one quart or a little more of wine and a half-quart of 
vinegar. And the veal should also cook, but not as much as the pork. It needs one-half 
quart of wine, or a little more, mixed with two quarts of vinegar. Afterwards salt it a 
little. The pork needs more time to cook than the veal. And skim it well and watch out 
that it does not boil over. And when it has cooked a little it should be seasoned, also 
put some sugar into it. and when it is done, and it should be well-done, the fat is taken 
off and after that strain the both through a linen cloth into a clean pot and afterwards 
mixed with sugar and spices, however you think it is good, and put on the fire and 
allowed to boil again. One should also put some elecampane^ into it. so that the 


*9 The herb, Inulabtbdum. 
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broth becomes clear. The bowl should be sprinkled with cinnamon and raisins. 
Afterwards lay the pieces of meat in the bowl, however you think it right, and pour over 
them the broth, when it has come to a boil and before that shell about a half pound of 
almonds and put them into the bowl, as many as you like, then you have a good aspic. 


204 How to make verjuice from early grapes 

First take the unripe grapes and pound them and strain them. And in one quart 
of juice put a handful of salt and put it into a small vat and stir it around everyday, 
then it becomes a good verjuice. 


205 How to make quince bread 

Take two pratzamer 20 of quinces and boil them in water so that they lie closely 
together. And when they are cooked, take them out. peel them cleanly and thoroughly 
and pass them through a hair sieve, until you have a little less than a half pound. And 
take two ounces of sugar. The sugar must be refined beforehand. For each pound of 
sugar take a quart of water and after that an egg white. And put the quinces into a large 
bowl and stir it around with a big wooden spoon for as long as a soft-boiled egg cooks. 
And after you have stirred it well, then put an egg white into it and stir it around as long 
as before. And when you have stirred it. then put two spoonfuls of refined sugar into it 
and prepare it each time as at the first. Continue until you have put into it five eggs and 
the stated amount of sugar, then take wafers cut into long strips and spread it on them, 
however you would have it. And lay them on a board and lay it on the oven. Be careful 
that the oven is not too hot. And when It begins to dry out on top, then put them on a 
board in back of the oven, until they have dried out. The sugar must stay In weak heat 
the entire time, so that It does not become cold. Then they are ready. 


20 A Pratzamer may be equivalent to a large handful. Stopp, Da$ Koghfruch fcr Sabina.'Masha, H- 



